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O have lived half a century, and in 
that time to have gained a fair 
degree of fame and success in two 

= professions, each of which is an 
art demanding concentrated devotion, is 
far more than is allowed to most men who 
travel through this vale of tears. But 
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By the Editor 


life to Bond Francisco has not been a vale 
of tears. It has been a sunlit plain, with 
rolling foothills and alluring mountains, 
wherein were hid great ravines and deep 
canyons, through the depths of which 
tempting and profitable trout streams 
dashed and splashed, or coolly and quietly 








Fig. 2. THE OLD DESERT STAGE From Painting by J. Bond Francisco 
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Fig. 4 J. BOND FRANCISCO, Los Angeles, Cal. 


flowed on to the sea. There have been 
vast forests in which he has reveled in 
delicious shade, walking on the spicy 
spiculae of the pines, or stretched out in 
lazy abandon, watching the sunshine 
make shafts of gold and glory of the 
giant California trees. There have been 
snow-clad summits, calm, quiet, serene, 
from whose dazzling heights he has had 
grand and sweeping views of everything 


beneath, from rugged, rocky slope, over 
fertile valley and flower-bedecked garden, 
to pearly-faced ocean where great sea- 
ships swung lazily at anchor, and sug- 
gested trips to the picturesque Orient, 
where spice-islands, clad in waving cocoa- 
palms, allured him to new scenes and 
enlarged experiences. In other words, 
Mr. Francisco has been one of those 
highly favored mortals who, withou, 
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being burdened with filthy lucre, has yet 
had his full share of the good things of 
life, and, while he is yet in his prime, has 
begun to see his art blossom out into. a 
rich and desirable fruition. 
Struggle for it? Hardships? Difficil- 
ties? Certainly! What man worth his 


To his friends it is a source of great 
gratification that while he is yet young 
enough to enjoy everything that life 
brings, surrounded by his beautiful fam- 
ily, welcomed to the circles of many ex- 
clusive clubs and discriminating groups, 
honored by his fellow-citizens, and greeted 





Fig. 5 


salt has not set his aim so high that he 
has had to struggle hard in his upward 
climb? And who can call himself ‘man,”’ 
who has not endured hardships and over- 
come difficulties, many and various, and 
said to them all: “I am glad I met you, 
for you have taught me my power, given 
me courage and daring and sent me on 
my way rejoicing in what my battles 
have gained.” 


THE SENTINEL 





From a Painting by J. Bond Francisco 


as one of the family in many delightful 
homes, Mr. Francisco’s powers as an 
artist bid fair to bring |.im more than 
local renown, and to place him surely 
and firmly in the regard of the critics 
throughout the civilized world. 

He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 14, 1863, the son of Andrew 
W. Francisco, whose journalistic attain- 
ments were such that he always held 
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responsible and honored positions where- 
ever he found himself. It was therefore 
natural that the growing lad, living in an 
atmosphere of literature, art and science 
should readily turn to one or the other 
of these for his life’s profession. While 
he was always attracted by the painter’s 


Fig. 8 THE LUMBER TEAM 


art, music seemed to him to afford the 
readier means of a livelihood, so, with 
the ardor and enthusiasm of a devotee, 
he engaged in the study of the violin. 
Herman Eckhardt, the great virtuoso 
who came to America with Jenny Lind, 
was his first teacher, and, as he rapidly 
developed he hied him to Europe and 
studied under Wirth, of Berlin, Benno 


Walter, of Munich, and the classical 
master, Leonard, of Paris. 

When John Bond was about two years 
of age his father moved to Southern 
California, and in the growing city of 
Los Angeles the accomplished youth 
found his place awaiting him. He sprang 


From a Painting by J. Bond Francisco 


to the front at once, and pupils came to 
his studio in large numbers. He was 
soon the leading spirit of the various 
Chamber Music Clubs, giving concerts 
and playing for all the leading artists 
who visited the city. For two years he 
was Concert Master of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, and had he con- 
fined himself to his music alone his ability 
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as a musician would have brought him 
fame. 

But there are powers, latent and un- 
dreamed of, oftentimes, within ourselves, 
that change the current of what seem to 
be settled and fixed careers. Francisco 
was possessed by the urge to create, to 
outwardly express the deepest, broadest 
and highest feelings within him. Music 
did not completely satisfy his demand. 
While he experienced great joy in his 
rendition of the works of the Masters, it 
was not the purely creative work his inner 
self demanded, and, therefore, even while 
a student of the violin in Berlin, he placed 
himself under the tuition of Fechner, the 
great genre and portrait painter. The 
secret urge now asserted itself, and though 
he was in Germany ostensibly to perfect 
himself in violin methods, he gave four 
hours daily to music and found himself 
gladly, willingly, joyously spending eight 
hours over drawings, charcoal studies 
and the like. Fechner had met the prom- 
ising American violinist, had learned of 
his desire to study painting, and, being 
the happy possessor of two studios, had 
freely asked him to make himself at 
home in one of them. Here Nature as- 
serted herself—the inner nature of Bond 
Francisco. While he has the power to 
make his friends feel that everything he 
does comes easy, no one has worked 
harder to attain. During these formative 
years there were few social engagements, 
or students’ rallies or routs that could 
allure him from his violin or his easel. 
The violin he must work at, for that was 
what he had come to Europe for. This 
other work demanded haste, for if he 
was going to paint he had lost much time 
and must “catch up,” and besides, who 
but a fool and a wastrel would lose such 
a glorious opportunity as the generous 
kindness and stimulating friendship of 
Fechner had placed in his hands. ~ 

Models, copies of the masters, nudes, 
genre, still life, sketches in charcoal, 
pastel—everything that the student 
should do, he busied himself with. He 
took a course in anatomy and physiology, 
and made sketches every time he went 
for a walk. He “fiddled” until he was 
tired and then rested himself by painting 
and sketching. One art was made to 
help the other, and gradually he came to 
know himself as a painter. 


But this development took several 
years. He continued his art studies in 
Paris at Julian’s Academy under Bou- 
guereau, Fleury, Rixens and Coutoir, 
and in Munich with Paul Nauen. He 
returned to his musical career in Los An- 
geles, and painted as opportunity arose. 
At each trip to Europe he gained fresh 
knowledge and power, but his violin 
earned his livelihood and the means for 
more art study. 

Then the painter asserted himself. 
While it had long been known in Los An- 
geles that Mr. Francisco was painter as 
well as musician he had made no deter- 
mined onset on the attention of the world 
in the former capacity. Now—and this 
was some years ago—he gave his first 
exhibition. Immediately his talent and 
power were recognized. Students 
flocked to his studio, and for years he had 
classes and pupils in painting as well as 
in music. He lived a beautiful and rare 
“double life.” Each art helped the other, 
and each contributed its own charm to 
the passing days. 

To the student of his pictures his 
genius and his growth are equally appar- 
ent. A friend once defined genius as 
that gift of the gods that enabled a man 
ever to look at all things with the eye 
of youth. Never to grow old, never to 
feel blase, never to lose life’s first grand 
enthusiasms, inspirations, ambitions and 
exaltations. Always to look upon Na- 
ture with the first fresh delights and sur- 
prises, to be a discoverer of new glories 
and wonders with each new day, and to 
thrill each night with every fresh sunset. 
This gift is Francisco’s. He is ever 
young. He sees Nature with as keen 
appreciation and as fresh delight as he 
ever did, hence as he grows in knowledge, 
love and power, his canvases reveal his 
progress as clearly as one knows his 
ascent from the 1000-foot level of the 
plains to the 10,000-foot level of the 
mountain summit. 

Of his earlier work it is not necessary 
here to speak. He passed through the 
usual stages of development, doing much 
portrait and figure work until the lure of 
the California mountains and trees took 
hold of him. Then he began to show his 
real power. Several of his figures and 
portraits, however, were pleasing and 
shadowed forth what he was ultimately 
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-to be when he-found- himself. One is 
shown in Fig. 9. This is of a female 
figure, lying at full length on the rug, a 
cushion under her arms, playing solitaire. 
The posture is one of refined abandon. 
The face is that of a maiden, calm, serene, 
beautiful, intellectual, but unawake. It 
is the girl, playing solitaire, yet seeking 
through the cards to, penetrate the mys- 
tery we call Life, which, as yet, has pre- 
served all its glamour, charm and allure- 
ment. The innocence, unconsciousness 
and nobleness of the face demand one’s 
interest to the full and the careless poise 
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ean do. Hunting and fishing have been 
the added attractions that have given 
further glamour to the heights:and can- 
yons, the ravines and rocky slopes, and 
good fellowship has not spoiled it. 

There is a club of twenty or thirty men, 
residents of Los Angeles, Pasadena, Red- 
lands and San Bernardino, fairly well-to- 
do in this world’s goods, called the 
“Squirrel Inn Club.” This club owns 
about.one hundred and twenty acres of 
virgin timber land in the San Bernardino 
range, overlooking the upper portion of 
the San Gabriel Valley, and here, every 


Fig. 10 STUDIO OF J. BOND FRANCISCO, Los Angeles, Cal. 


of the hand as it holds the card, wonder- 
ing, determining where it shall be placed, 
is so suggestive of the maiden’s own steps 
at this period in her life that it grips the 
father- or mother-heart with its human 
pathos. What will the next step be? 
Who can tell? What has the future in 
store for my darling child? 

Masterly though this canvas is in its 
symbolic grasp, and its adequate technic, 
it is when one stands before Francisco’s 
mountains and trees that he feels the 
real strength and power of the Divine 
influence asserting itself. Here God speaks 
through His servant. The artist is the 
inspired messenger. He has felt the 
call of the mountains and has wandered 
over them as only one who loves them 


sumamer, the members and their families 
assemble in the delightful freedom of 
camping-out intercourse, for two or three 
months’ vacation and recreation. The 
old Squirrel Inn gives them a, common 
hall for dancing and other pleasures, 
while there is a large kitchen and dining 
room. . Eaeh family has its own cottage 
or log-cabin, and these are built around 
in pi¢turesque and soul-satisfying con- 
fusion. While the accompanying Fig. 12 
is not a good photograph, it gives a fair 
idea of Mr. Francisco’s log-cabin, where 
he and his wife and their daughter of 
twelve and son of four enjoy their moun- 
tain vacation. Old clothes,’ an old 
slouch hat, a fishing rod, a pipe and to- 
bacco pouch, with easel, canvas and 
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color box—what more does a man want 
when he is surrounded by such glories as 
the San Bernardino mountains, with 
their canyons, through which flow limpid 
and gurgling streams, leap the feathery 
waterfalls, roar the dashing cascades. 
Pines sing and chant their sonorous music 
of praise;;and the winds now and again 
contribute’ Wagnerian choruses, which 
render -thetLobegesangs of Mendelssohn 
the more delicious and restful by their 
rich and marked contrasts. 
Then, after'a day’s tramping, fishing, 
sketching—ah, and now and again of 
passionately joyous creative work, where 
fingers and brush could not move fast 
enough over the canvas to catch and 
keep: the giimpses. of the Divine glory 
and beauty afforded to the artist—what 
more delightful to return to the bosom of 
one’s family, to take little John, Junior, 
upon the paternal lap, sit. before the big 
open fire with a few congenial friends, 
swap stories, tell of experiences, and then, 
when the youngster had gone off to the 
Land of Wynkem, Blinkem and Nod, to 
take the violin from the case, the music 
book from the rack, and pour forth the 
passion of joy’and thankfulness, of de- 
light and appreciation in the sobbing and 
singing string. My, my, is not this Life! 
Francisco was made:for big things—big 
mountains, big. trees, big outlook. It 
was all very well for him to play with 
figures and portraits, genre subjects and 
still life, but he needed the vast sweep of 
the ocean, the great.stretch of the plains, 
the majestic outlook of the mountain 
summits and their far-away allurement 
to really lay hold upon his power. Then 
he rose to manly height, as a manly, a 
kingly painter, proud, unconsciously so, 
perhaps, but proud nevertheless that he 
was a man, created in God’s own image, 
and with the God-given power to see and 
know Him as revealed in the greatest of 
his created works. Yes, and in addition, 
to see Visions, sometimes, of the Unseen, 
the Unknown, the Unknowable—to the 
human, the imperfect—which visions 
have kept his soul ever hungering and 
thirsting after the righteousness of per- 
fection. Pictures painted under aspira- 
tions like these are bound to stir the souls 
of men and women, as well as appeal to 
the merely sensuous in them—their love 


of color, harmony of. composition and 
choice of subject. 

Fig. 7 is one of the strong representa- 
tions of this love of the trees and the far- 
away mountains to which I have referred. 
It is a group of pines near Squirrel Inn, 
all of which have undoubtedly been 
stricken by lightening. The one in the 
center of the picture is dead and, except 
for a few feet at the bottom, is completely 
stripped of bark, fragments of which dot 
the hillside. The nearby group was 
severely scorched and is having a struggle 
to continue to exist. Branches have 
fallen, much bark is stripped off and only 
here and there are living patches in 
evidence. The sombre character of the 
foreground is an appropriate setting for 
the stricken trees but yet in the far- 
away distance, so dim that it scarcely 
shows in the reproduction, are the snow- 
clad summits and the cloud-flecked sky, 
brilliant with the reflection of the mid- 
day sun. This is a wonderful picture of 
death and immortality. The trees have 
aspired and the lightenings of God have 
seemed to thwart their skyward aspira- 
tions and they will all undoubtedly soon 
die. Yet before they die, the sunlit and 
starlit mountain summits speak to them 
in the unmistakable language of bright 
and joyous immortality. In speaking 
to Mr. Francisco about this canvas, he 
remarked with deep feeling, “Ah, those 
dear old trees! They were not destined 
to die a lingering death. A great fire 
recently swept all over that region and 
they were entirely consumed.” 

Another of his characteristic and strik- 
ing canvases of the San Bernardino 
mountains is of a lumber wagon drawn 
by six horses coming down from the 
Little Bear Valley. (Fig. 8.) The load 
is heavy, the road fearfully dusty and 
just at the spot chosen for representation 
is curving and sliding. The driver is 
alert, hanging onto his lines, whip in 
hand, shoulder pulling on brake, while 
the horses have the actual living motion 
that one sees in horses coming down 
hill. The dust rises in clouds and sets 
off in marked contrast the chaparral- 
covered background of the hill to the 
right, while the sunlight brightens, al- 
most to crimson, the pine trees of the 
roadside, and brilliantly illuminates the 
little glimpse of sky to the left. Such 
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canvases as this are not only interesting 
pictures as living human documents, but 
they are also of historic value, as the days 
of hauling lumber from the mountains in 
this old-fashioned way are rapidly pass- 
ing. 

Now and again Mr. Francisco has 
found pleasure in adding water to his 
canvases, and Fig. 1, entitled ‘Sunset 
on the Mountain Lake,” is one of the 


tion, though this reproduction scarcely 
suggests that there is a sky. When the 
artist painted this heavenly canopy he 
must have been in an extra joyous mood, 
feeling that 


God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


It “feels like a benediction” as one looks 
at it, and this is what pictures and music 








Fig. 12 


best examples of this manifestation of his 


art. He had been out fishing all day, 
and had had a good and successful catch, 
hence was feeling that exultation of 
spirit that success always brings to the 
devout angler. Therefore he was pe- 
culiarly ready to respond to the impres- 
sions that struck him, as he tied his rude 
punt by the tree, of the glorious com- 
bination of sky, mountain, verdure and 
lake under the glorious influences of 
sunset when Nature spreads out all her 
allurement of color for the joy and de- 
light of her lovers. 

After reveling in the colors of the 
richly luminous canvas, it is disappoint- 
ing—to say the least—to be unable to 
present to my readers more than a 
photographic reproduction of Fig. 13. 
Here the sky at once arrests the atten- 


FRANCISCO’S MOUNTAIN CABIN AT SQUIRREL INN 


and sculpture and all art should ac- 
complish—powerfully arouse and stir the 
emotions. The scene is one of the foot- 
hills in the Sierra Madre, an arroyo lined 
with cactus, rounded and lichen-covered 
boulders, chaparral and sunlit flowers, 
while in the center stands a group of 
well-clad live-oaks in all their dark-green 
beauty. The foreground and nearer 
slopes are in soft greenish-yellow tones, 
while the mountains are in rich rose- 
mists, peach-blows and purples, glorified 
by the superb and gorgeous sky. 

What quiet satisfaction there is in a 
quiet pastoral scene (Fig. 6), where all 
Nature is smiling and there is nothing in 
sight but that which suggests the restful, 
the ordinary,the peaceful. Such must have 
been Mr. Francisco’s feeling when he 
painted his “Green Pastures,” which 
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reminds one of the 23rd Psalm. It is in 
the Ojai Valley, that “Nest” of the 
mountains away back from San Buena 
Ventura. What a happy concomitance 
of names—“‘Nest” and “Saint Good 
Fortune”—how suggestive, how full of 
meaning. The sheep seem “nested” and 
protected by some saint of good fortune, 
for the hill-side is a rich, deep green, and 
the gigantic live-oaks afford shade when 
feeding-time is done and the animals 
wish to lie down and rest. The arroyo 
beneath is in shadow, where, perhaps, 
are the “still waters” from which they 
have drunk. Mount Topatopa, luminous 
and gorgeous in a bath of resplendent 
color, illumined by the clear sunlight, 
towers over all as a benignant power 
smiling down with joyous satisfaction 
upon the peaceful scene beneath. Every- 
thing breathes content, peace, joy, hap- 
piness; even the contrasts are satisfying, 
the soft reflections of the clouds upon the 
mountains toning down the radiating 
brilliancy of the colorful slopes of the 
mountain and the pure blue of the sky. 

It is this “joy of living” radiating 
from Francisco’s pictures, sg = his 
later ones, that fills the student of his 
paintings with content. Here is no 
vague dreamer, seeking in opium dreams 
or wild orgies of stimulation, the solution 
of hidden mysteries, and putting on 
canvas all the wierd, horrible, impossible, 
vague, mysterious, repulsive thoughts 
that crowd his sodden brain, but instead, 
they are the frank, happy, simple but 
perfect outpouring of a soul at one with 
his fellows, his life, his work and his 
God, content to know God in His great- 
out-of-doors, and feeling that in present- 
ing the glory and beauty of what his 
eyes see and his soul feels he is doing his 
fellows the best kind of service. 

Like the mocking-bird who sings be- 
cause he cannot help but sing, Francisco 
paints because he cannot help but paint, 
and each new picture is a proof of the 
goodness of God to him in that he sees 
with such love-lit eyes and paints with 
such love-guided fingers. 

Love, love, love—this is the keynote 
of all of Francisco’s later work. You 
would think he was a youth of twenty, 
putting his Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
or his Sappho-like strains on canvas for 
the reading of his mistress, instead of a 


staid father of a family, counting his 
past half-century. Ah! but what do 
years mean to such a man. He has 
found the secret of perennial youth. He 
will never grow old, so long as God 
blesses him with such love. 

Look at Fig. 5. Love of the old trees, 
love of the mountains, love of the clouds, 
the sky, and the glowing colors scattered 
broadcast in our sunny California. If 
one cannot read these in this picture, 
even in the poor colorless photographic 
reproduction, he can see little, for that 
is its dominant note. Every tree, no 
matter how old, gnarled, ugly or light- 
ning-stricken, within a radius of twenty 
miles of Squirrel Inn, Francisco calls by 
name and salutes as he salutes his friends. 
Rugged old cedar, after braving the 
storms of over half a thousand years, 
your friend has immortalized you. You 
shall never die. Let storm come and 
fell you, fire burn you, or the axe of the 
vagrant shepherd smite you, you shall 
live in his luminous picture—his love 
shall immortalize you. How his eyes 


have caressed again and again your 
sturdy trunk, out of whose loins have 
sprung three towering and sturdy sons, 


leaping in their pride to the very sky. 
And they have given forth their branch- 
children and weathered the fury of the 
conflicting wind-kings of the Pacific and 
the Desert, fighting here on mountain 
tops for the supremacy; they have defied 
the Lightning-King in his sharp-smiting 
brilliancy, and the Snow-King in his 
snow, steady, irresistible, smothering 
power, and the Drought-King in his fiery 
heat and his stealthy stealing away of 
the life-giving springs, and the Blight 
King, with his hideous and deforming 
diseases. Proud!—how could he help 
being proud of such a brave and stalwart 
hero, successfully combating all these 
foes, and bringing forth sons and daugh- 
ters of like heroic mould to brave and 
endure through the centuries. Love and 
Pride compelled the picture, and its 
lesson to men in the valleys beneath, 
and the crowded cities, is clear. Get 
into the open, climb the heights, brave 
the storms, if you would become strong, 
if you would beget powerful sons and 
beautiful daughters, if you would live, 
triumph, and endure. 

The mountains form a great back- 
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ground for these noble trees. The deep 
canyons are bathed in richest, royal 
purples, and the sun in regal pride beams 
over showy-summit and kisses into the 
most radiant and glowing colors the 
pines, oaks, cedars, sycamores, aspens of 
the canyon and slopes, and the glisten- 
ing chaparral. 

Another mountain and tree canvas is 
represented in Fig.11. Here the same 
strength and power are found in the 
treatment of the trees and the same 
daring in transcribing the luminous 
mountain atmosphere of California at 
its best. A painter used only to Eastern 
skies, even though he gives to the world 
those rare days of June that poets rave 
about, never sees such visions of re- 
splendent glory as California delights her 
lovers with all through the year some- 
where. It may be hazy or foggy bere, 
but up yonder it is pellucidly clear. 

But it is in the two canvases of his re- 
cent days, Figs. 2 and 3, that the perfect 
flower of Francisco’s art is revealed. 
Here he has transcended himself and 
proven himself a master. Cutting loose 
from all tradition, the artist has 
and magnificently 


dared—gloriously 
dared—to present to the world those 
qualities of sky and mountain, especially 
of desert sky and mountain that forever 
afterwards make all other sky and 
mountain tame. Here in Fig. 3 are almost 


barren slopes—a struggling, gnarled, 
scorched, withered tree here and there 
being all that lives. Hence to no variety 
of verdure can the artist appeal for his 
color, nor to the subtle clothing of his 
mountain slopes. All is _barrenness, 
wildness, desolate, God-forsakenness, as 
most people term it. Yet Francisco 
makes the whole scene luminous, even 
as the burning bush made the place holy 
where Moses stood, and one feels that 
he must take off his shoes, and also veil 
his face. And this in spite of the fact 
that there is the practical, homely, rude 
desert-freighter driving his team across 
the dusty foreground. One leg is swung 
over the other, and it is easy to see he 
is regaling his comrade with a strong 
story to while away the tedium of the 
slowly-passing hours. There is a little 
touch of soft color in the few scraggly 
cottonwoods down in the dry stream-bed, 
and on the scant verdure of the hills to 


the right, and there are whites, creams, 
greys and reds in the road, where ground- 
up colored rocks make dust that gives 
out wonderful tints and shades in the 
strong sunlight, but it is the peach-glow 
of the snowy peaks, the soft purples of 
the shadows and the madders of the 
sun’s direct touch, and the whole picture 
bathed, suffused, saturated in luminous 
atmosphere that dazzles, attracts, al- 
lures and satisfies. For, strange to say, 
to one who has once really bathed in 
this atmosphere for many days and 
nights there is a sense of satisfaction 
that comes from this resplendent giory 
that nothing else gives, just as Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner satisfy where 
others only tantalize and suggest. 

Of. similar character, but even more 
daring, is Fig. 2. While softer in tone, 
it is much higher in key and more vividly 
and transcendentally luminous. This is 
Mr. Francisco’s last picture. The desert 
stage-coach is reaching the afternoon 
station. It is in the heat of summer 
and clouds of dust roll up behind the 
lumbering old vehicle. Here is practi- 
cally nothing in the picture, save the 
fact that three of the horses are roans 
and one white, and there is a cap of 
snow on the most distant peak to sug- 
gest color, yet the whole canvas radiates 
it. It is glowingly luminous. I know no 
other words that will express the fact. 
The wild, native, desert road, the barren 
hills, the horses, stage-coach, rolling 
dust, far-away and further-away moun- 
tains, but all illuminated with the bril- 
liant glory of the desert purples, reds, 
crimsons, carmines, blues, greens, cho- 
colates, oranges, in a thousand and one 
subtle tones and shades, and yet, all 
glowingly luminous. 

This picture makes you know, by 
feeling, that the man who painted it 
was in love—in love with his wife, his 
children, his home, his friends, his art, 
his music, his environment—in love with 
Nature, Mankind, God, All—how Love 
transforms everything. Love inspired 
the glory and the beauty of the scene; 
Love impelled the artist to desire its 
expression on’ canvass; Love gave the 
power to fulfil, to achieve, and also, 
Love gives the joyful ability to inter- 
pret, to read aright .what the artist has 
felt and portrayed. 








The STOLEN 


HANDKERCHIEF 


By Adolph Lehman 








RE! I guess you'll do,” com- 
Nn manded Mrs. Hansen, the head of 

a Female Employment Agency 

which bore her name, as she hung 
up the receiver, having just been favored 
with a message from one of her wealthy 
patrons to furnish a competent domestic 
at once. 

Mrs. Hansen was florid, fat and fifty. 
In looks, speech and general deportment 
she was a composite of the species known 
to female employment matrons, and to 
look upon her was to see the entire tribe. 
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Her patron had embellished her re- 
quest for help with the admonition: 
“Now, don’t send out any of those office 
fixtures who answer calls only to impu- 
dently refuse, or who work a few days just 
to satisfy their uncontrollable curiosity.” 
She wanted a reliable girl; one deserving 
of a good home. 

Without hesitation, Mrs. Hansen had 
selected the girl known as Anabelle. 

Just Anabelle. That was the only 
name she gave when leaving her address 
a few days previously, with the simple but 


The little group of idle men * * * grudgingly gave way. 
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wistful statement that she was seeking 
employment and would appreciate an 
opportunity to be speedily placed. Ana- 
belle she was called by the others, most 
of whom were middle-aged or more. A 
few of them made efforts to learn more 
of her name and origin, but she dis- 
couraged confidences, and either ignored 
or was unaware of the criticisms directed 
at her. While she lacked in any marked 
degree the polish gained of gentle breed- 
ing, she was sufficiently self-poised to 
assure an observer that she was deserving 
of a better future than her present en- 
vironments and prospects held for her. 

And she was really quite young, even 
Mrs. Hansen admitted that; everything 
about her betokened health and youth, ex- 
cepting perhaps her eyes, whose lack-luster 
appearance apparently indexed a mild, 
non-aggressive character. But even her 
eyes kindled appreciatively when she 
received the command to apply for the 
position. After being handed the name 
and address of her prospective employer, 
she hastened to the fashionable street 
where nestled the home of a Mrs. Martin, 


and after a scathing ordeal of several 
moments, was accepted and soon in- 


structed in her new duties. 
7 + ~ * 


The following day found Anabelle com- 
fortably esconced amidst her new sur- 
roundings. In the tidy room allotted to 
her she stored her few belongings, and 
within a week seemed to have securely 
fitted into the groove that had been 
vacant in Mrs. Martin’s household, all 
of which seemed to entirely satisfy that 
exacting and scrupulous mistress. Be- 
sides Anabelle, there was a cook, Mrs. 
Martin’s colored maid, and the chauffeur, 
who took the head of the house to his 
office in the morning and again called for 
him at five. For the balance of the day 
he was subject to the commands of the 
wife. 

Yes, the new-comer seemed to give 
satisfaction and she was glad—even hap- 
py, and would perhaps have remained so 
had it not been for the lamentable event 
which transpired during the second week 
of her employment. 

While Anabelle was dusting the living 
room quite early one morning, Mrs. 
Martin, who had just finished breakfast, 
had herself opened the front door in 


response to a ring and admitted Mrs. 
Elverton Gates, her sister. Both ladies 
then entered the living room, and 
Mrs. Gates was saying: “I’ve brought a 
surprise for you, my dear. Oh, just a 
little thing, but when I saw this hand- 
kerchief at the Woman’s Exchange yester- 
day I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
buy it for you, as I know how you do 
love all kinds of hand-drawn’ work. I 
haven’t the blessed gift of doing anything 
like that myself, but as you can see, I 
did monogram your initial in the corner.” 

“Tt’s just fine!” responded Mrs. Martin 
gratefully, and then taking her sister’s 
arm led her from the room into her own 
boudoir, remarking as she went: “This 
room is too cold right now with all the 
windows open. Besides, Anabelle—this 
is my new girl—wants to finish.’”’ She 
then negligently placed the handkerchief 
upon a convenient settee. This Anabelle, 
a moment later, rolled away from the 
middle of the room that she might the 
better finish her task, which was soon 
performed, and then while she was in the 
act of rearranging the furniture and pieces 
of art, the two women returned. The 
first thing they did was to look for the 
handkerchief, and their second was to 
find it missing. It was not on the settee 
where it had been placed, nor was it upon 
either of the other articles of furniture, 
or upon the floor, although a rapid 
search was made. 

Quick glances then passed between the 
two women. 

“Anabelle!” said Mrs. Martin sharply, 
“T certainly hope there is no occasion for 
me to apprehend that—” 

“Don’t, Mrs. Martin,” appealed Ana- 
belle, ‘please don’t say that.” 

“But—” 

“Search me if you wish.” 

Mrs. Martin looked at Mrs. Gates, and 
her sister answered the unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“It would be useless. These girls that 
are so clever in pilfering are just as in- 
genuous in the secretion of an article.” 

“But I never stole the handkerchief,’ 
declared Anabelle as the seriousness of 
the shameful accusation was impressed 
upon her. “Indeed, ma’m, really, I 
wouldn’t.” She turned vainly from one 
to the other, gazing earnestly into the 
eyes of each, but soon brought her head 
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“But I never stole the handkerchief!’ declared Anabelle. 


down in humiliation as she realized she 
had already not only been accused, but 
tried and found guilty as well. She was 
without defense other than to repeat her 
declaration of innocence, which she did. 

“That will do,” declared Mrs. Martin. 
“You may go upstairs and pack—at 
once!”’ 

Slowly Anabelle obeyed. The little 
show of spirit she had mastered when first 
accused left her entirely. When she re- 
entered the room it had been so arranged 
that both Zora, the colored maid, and 
Ernestina, the cook, were present, and 
with a single glance at them she was 
aware of the fact that they both knew. 

“Here,”’ motioned Mrs. Martin, hold- 
ing out in her hand the pittance due her 
for services. As Anabelle took the coin 
from her, the other’s hand seemed to 


point towards.the door, and although no 
word was spoken the air seemed charged 
with the command, ‘‘GO!” 

She turned, and in passing Zora and 


Ernestina her tear-filled eyes plainly 
pleaded, “I never stole the handkerchief, 
really, I didn’t.”” Whatever their feel- 
ings they made no display. They sim- 
ply stared at her, and stepped aside 
to let her pass. When she left the house 
she noticed the Martin car at the curbing. 
Donald, the driver, was at the wheel, for 
it was his usual time for reporting to the 
mistress. She longed for a word of faith 
in her from some one. What did it mat- 
ter as to the intrinsic value of the article 
—she had been branded a thief. She 
was about to rush up to him impetuously 
and ask him not to believe her guilty, 
when she realized that he could not as yet 
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have been informed, and then she turned 
quickly and hurried away. 
* 


Early the following morning, wearied 
by a sleepless night and saddened by the 
weight of the uajust accusation now so 
menacingly hanging over her, Anabelle 
again appeared at Mrs. Hansen’s place in 
the hope of securing other employment. 

But the baptism of woe through which 
she went the day previous was merely an 
introduction to what now awaited her. 
Mrs. Hansen had only a little previously 
received the intelligence from her patron 
that “unless you can furnish me with 
help more trustworthy than the last” 
some other agency would be favored with 
the privilege of supplying her needs. As 
Anabelle entered the morbid place, Mrs. 
Hansen had just finishedgjan harrangue 
to the motley group of femininity about 
“the reputation and respectability of my 
place” when she spied the new comer. 

“Sol” she chokingly thundered, and 
then stopped suddenly as she secured a 
closer view of the girl. If Anabelle, on 
her way down, had entertained any ap- 
prehension as to whether Mrs. Hansen 
and the others had been made aware of 
her plight, her doubts dissipated when she 
beheld, and of course understood, Mrs. 
Hansen’s threatening attitude. Wearied 
as she was from loss of sleep and the 
anguish she had endured, whatever color 
had remained in her face now left, while 
her oozing strength was barely enough 
to keep her.upright. But she was deter- 
mined to make some defehse, and laid a 
hand heavily upon Mrs. Hansen’s. ‘I’m 
no thief. I wouldn’t stealpit.”’ Her 
breath came hotly, but she soon knew 
better than to expect sympathy. She 
‘simply reiterated the declaration because 
it was all she could say. 

Mrs. Hansen substituted her intended 
angry tirade against Anabelle with a 
simple but eloquent “Oh, well” and 
turned her attention to some correspon- 
dence, dismissing her with an impatient 
gesture. 

The poor child then made the mistake 
of turning to the others for possible com- 
fort. They were waiting for her. Using 
as they did the employment office as a 
subterfuge, they gathered there daily for 
the joy of existing on such tid-bits of 
scandal as each brought in to share with 


the others, many of which being the 
fiction of their gossip-burdened intellects. 
Here, indeed, was a choice morsel. An- 
abelle did not understand their kind. 
She was womanly and wanted to feel a 
sister’s arm‘about her neck; just a cheer- 
ing word or a look of belief in her. It 
would be a tonic to her nerves, almost a 
cure just then to save her from abject 
despondency. They could read in her 
eyes the unspoken plea, but they respond- 
ed with smirking faces, and looked at her 
in cruel silence. Then they turned their 


backs and pretended to speak of other 
subjects. If any had harbored animos- 
ity against her because she had been 
selected to fill what appeared to be a 
desirable position, or for any other 
reason, they were revenged in full. 

* * * 


The little group of idle men who stood 
in front of the window of a daily news- 
paper grudgingly gave way as a slip of 
womanhood timidly approached close 
enough to read the column of “Female 
Help Wanted” on a page of the paper 
conspicuously displayed. She wanted 
work. She must have it at once as her little 
store of money had dwindled so that to- 
day she had not even the price of another 
day’s lodging, and that meant she would 
be compelled to live through the day 
without food, unless perchance she 
begged. Writing down a few addresses 
she mustered her strength for a long walk 
towards the residence district in order to 
reach the nearest of those she had noted. 
When she eventually reached this des- 
tination and applied for the position, the 
first question put to her was, “What 
reference can you give?” although she 
should have known it would be asked. 
Without replying, her eyes welled with 
tears, and turning away from the ques- 
tioner, she tore the remaining addresses 
into tiny bits. 

Homeless, penniless and hungry, her 
thoughts now crystallized into an insane 
desire to clear her name. She would call 
upon Mrs. Martin, and Mrs. Gates, too. 
Perhaps the handkerchief had been 
found; maybe they had relented. She 
would call upon the latter, because it was 
apparent Mrs. Gates had dominated her 
sister. Anabelle knew the latter’s ad- 
dress and there she bent her weary steps, 
braving the fatigue of the distance, al- 
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ternately bouyed by hope and downcast 
by dejection. At last she stood by the 
threshold of the one who had been the 
first to condemn her, and, reasoned Ana- 
belle, she should be the first to assist in 
clearing her name. 

Boldly she rang the bell, and fretted 
lest she find the lady out. At the same 
moment she was attracted towards the 
street by the whir of an auto’s engine, and 
as the purring died away Mrs. Gates, her- 
self, alighted, came questioningly up the 
steps and cautiously eyed the desolate 
figure, which she had some difficulty in 
recalling. 

“Well?” she interrogated, pausing only 
long enough to put her hand on the door 
which had alreadyjbeen opened for her. 

“Please, Mrs. Gates, won’t you help 
me. @I never—” 

The door abruptly closed behind the 
cold and unheeding woman, and Anabelle 
hurled herself against it and gave vent to 
a sharp cry that might have resembled 
that of an imprisoned beast, while with 
her nails she weakly clawed against its 
massive panels. Then she turned away, 
beaten, but still resolute. 

She must find someone to believe in 
her. She would turn to Mr. Martin. 
He was a man, she reasoned, and could 
understand and would @intercede for 
her.¢ She had heard of the big lumber 
business of which he was the head. 
She would findshim. But she could 
not go now. It was late and he would 
already have turned home ere this. 
In the morning she woull go. But 
in the meantime! Where would she 
lodge! Her limbs seemed immune to 
pain now, so’she decided to wander about 
till dark, and then—well she would seek, 
like many another unfortunate has done, 
the doubtful comfort of a park bench. 

With the dawn, a disheveled and 
hunger-spent creature presented herself 
at the outer offices and requested to see 
Mr. Martin. Suspicious clerks grudg- 
ingly took word to him of the strange 
caller, but being of a democratic, kindly 
nature, he consented to see her. He had 
seen her at the house but a few times 
during her short employment, but he 
remembered her; ingfactghad remon- 
strated with his wife when inforraed of 
the unfortunate affair, and that in his 
opinion the girl had not been given an 
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impartial hearing. When Anabelle ap- 
peared before him he extended his hand, 
and she took it gratefully. Anxiety gave 
her speech and she blurted out, “You 
don’t believe I stole the handkerchief, do 
you, Mr. Martin?” 

“T hope not, my poor child,” he 
responded sympathetically. 

“Then you'll tell Mrs. Martin so?” 
Anabelle asked hopefully. 

“T have already told her as much.” 

“But you'll tell her again—tonight? 
She will believe it and restore my posi- 
tion.” 

“T’m sorry, Anabelle, but Mrs. Martin 
is the mistress of that house. I never 
interfere.”” He was looking at her search- 
ingly, and then he added kindly, as his 
hand sought his pocket, “If there is any- 
thing else I can do for you—” 


“No!” declared Anabelle, drawing 


away, “not that!” 
see Mrs. Martin yourself, 


“You'll 
then?” 

“‘Yes,”’ she stammered, wearily rubbing 
her hand across her brow, “I'll go now.” 

That night when he returned home and 
related the incident to his wife he thought 
it strange when informed that the girl had 
not appeared. “It’s just as well,” in- 
differently suggested Mrs. Martin, “she 
knew better than to come here. Besides, 
you men are so sentimental.” 

~ - ~ . ~ 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
handkerchief itself. What really did 
become of it? It was certainly in the 
room\while all three women were there, 
but during the short interval while the 
two had left Anabelle alone it had dis- 
appeared. : 

If Mrs. Martin and her sister had not 
been so hasty in suspecting the girl; if 
Anabelle’s nature had been more as- 
sertive, or even if she had stopped to 
reason, instead of allowing the false 
accusation to unsettle her; if the driver 
of a French laundry wagon had displayed 
the least amount of inquisitiveness—any 
of these things would have solved the 
disappearance of the lost article. 

It will be recalled that at the time of 
the early visit of Mrs. Gates, Anabelle 
was in the midst of her cleaning, wiping 
and dusting, and as was customary, the 
windows were open. When Anabelle 
thoughtlessly moved the settee upon 
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which rested the handkerchief towards 
one of the windows, the first strong 
draught blew it out. For a second or 
two the bit of silk fluttered in the air and 
then curled up on the stone walk which 
separated the lawns between the homes 
of Mrs. Martin and their neighbors. 
But not long did it rest there. The 
French laundry wagon driver, already 
referred to, drove up shortly, and al- 
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“T find him on the lawn,”’ explained the 
driver. “He no belong?” he inquired 
solicitously. 

“No,” was the curt response, “but I 
presume it belongs to Mrs. Martin, next 
door. It has the initial ‘M’ upon it. 

When the driver left she threw a shawl 
over her shoulders and stepped over to 
her neighbor’s door. Upon being ad- 
mitted into the latter’s presence, she 


She drew back into the protecting embrace of ber busband. 


though in passing to the rear of the house 
for the family laundry he overlooked it, 
on the return to the wagon it did not 
escape him, and picking it up, without 
as much as a second glance, threw it in the 
bag with the rest of the wash. Off it 
went on a journey amidst soap and suds, 
to be mangled, ironed, wrapped and re- 
turned on the fifth day. 

“Why, what’s this?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin’s neighbor, upon discovering the 
strange piece in the bundle as she was 
about to compare the articles with the 
list she kept of all laundry sent out. It 
was one of the little tasks she enjoyed 
performing herself. 


briefly narrated as to how she came into 


possession of the handkerchief, and 
handed it over with the simple remark, 
“Of course it belongs to you,” and then 
without waiting for a reply excused her- 
self and withdrew. 

It is doubtful in any event if Mrs. 
Martin could have found words at the 
moment with which to reply—speecn re- 
fused to come. She held the bit of soft 
fabric in her hand for a long moment, 
whilst the look of horror which came into 
her eyes amply portrayed her emotions. 
Then as a picture of the discharged girl 
seeking restitution of her good name was 
etched in her vision, all that was best in 
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her whipped the woman into action. 

Sne frantically reached her husband on 
tae phone and excitedly related the 
particulars. 

“Tt’s a terrible mistake,” he agreed. 
“T’m sorry.” 

“But we must find her,’ 
wife. 

“Yes, you're right. 

“At once?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Martin was ready when he arrived 
and together they got in their machine 
and were driven to Mrs. Hansen’s. 

“Why no,” lied that worthy in answer 
to their question, “I haven’t seen the 
girl since you let her go.” 

“But you must know where she lives,” 
they anxiously inquired. 

“Why, ’ere, let me see. The girl did 
leave an address when she first asked me 
to find hera place. Yes, here it is ma’m.” 

Eagerly they took the scrap of paper; 
in a moment were in the car again, 
and shortly stopped at the dingy abode 
formerly habited by Anabelle. But they 
learned that the room had been vacated 
several days previously, and to the many 
questions they asked no satisfactory 
information was forthcoming. In dismal 
silance they retraced their steps to the 
machine, and gave instructions to be 
driven home. On reaching their res- 
idence they were about to alight when 
they were accosted by the police officer 
who patrolled it. He saluted respect- 
fully. “Sorry to trouble you, but I 
think I ought to tell you of the incident 
which occurred here yesterday. "Twas 
the girl as used to serve in your house, 
ma’m,” he explained, addressing his re- 
marks to Mrs. Martin. “I couldn’t let 
her disturb you in the condition she was 
in—’”’ 

“Anabelle?” they asked together. 

“Sure, that was the name she gave at 
the hospital. I took her there, instead of 
to the station, although she fought some, 
but well, ma’m she hadn’t the strength to 
offer much resistance. And besides I 


’ 


implored his 


I’ll come home.” 
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had to humor her considerable when she 
told me about the handkerchief. ’Twas 
all she would talk of, and while the doctor 
said something about examining her 
sanity this morning, to me it looked more 
like a case of just plain starvation.” 

They ascertained which of the city 
hospitals it was and again were driven 
away, soon reaching its charitable por- 
tals. There was a little delay and then 
they were ushered into the ward. A 
white gowned figure moved away from 
the cot as they approached. The two 
silently and for a long time gazed upon 
the wasted remnant which hardly taxed 
the weight of the frail cot. 

After awhile the eyes of the prostrate 
figure opened and rested upon the two 
watchers. They both took a step for- 
ward as they felt themselves recognized. 
The lips twitched and formed the only 
question they had asked of late. 

“No!” sobbed Mrs. Martin, falling 
beside the cot, “I know you never stole 
it, my poor child, I know it only too well.’ 

When she looked again at the wasted 
figure on the cot she drew back into the 
protecting embrace of her husband, and 
covering her face, as though to blot out 
the question of those staring eyes. 

He attempted to calm her and then 
made anxious inquiries of a doctor who 
had just approached and was bending 
over Annabelle. The latter informed 
Mr. Martin that if they could relieve the 
patient’s mind of the matter responsible 
for her collapse, as well as furnishing the 
additional attention required for the 
restoration of her strength, she would 
possibly survive. 

To this they both readily and gladly 
agreed. 

“T will do anything that will be of 
belp to her,” anxiously added Mrs. 
Martin. 

“You hear,” whispered the doctor, 
bending closer to her. And Anabelle 
answered with a contented little sigh 
that was barely audible. 


Copyrighted 1913 by Adolph Lehman. 
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the rocky canyon through which 
he rode, Tuck Fox, irrigation 
ditch tender, lowered the check- 
board several notches and dimin- 
ished the flow of water from the main 
he guarded. 

Then he drew a business card from his 
pocket and carefully placed it on the 
ground where it would be plainly visible 
to one coming up the farm road. 

“T guess Welby will see that all right,” 
he muttered half aloud, as he rode on. 

On either side of the slender rider 
towered giant walls of rock, touched 
here and there by growths of stumpy 
black spruce, the sombre foliage of which 
seemed incapable of penetration by the 
piercing sun rays. 

The intense quiet of the canyon, its 
absolute lack of animal life, should have 
soothed the mind of the ditcher, but at 
that particular moment he sat as though 
on pins and needles. His sharp eyes 
searched every cranny and crevice, one 
hand rested always on his revolver butt. 

His caution was not unwarranted. 
Under Governmental orders he was 
checking the water allotment to the 
grangers and they had threatened to 
retaliate, 

It had to be done. A light fall of 
snow made shallow streams in the 
spring, so the giant cement walls of the 
Shoshone dam held scarcely enough 
water for two crops of alfalfa, instead of 
the usual three. 

When Tuck first explained conditions, 
the land owners believed Tuck lied,that 
he acted on his own initiative, and was 
maneuvering to raise their water rates 
for his personal advantage. The loss 
of one crop deprived them of reasoning 
power. They threatened to shoot the 
ditcher if he continued to cut off their 


supply. 


LTING AT THE WATER GATE 
Nn that fed a great alfalfa farm beyond 


At first Tuck argued, then he laughed, 
but finally his mouth tightened and no 
further pleading passed his set lips. 

He had hardly passed from sight down 
the pathway when a hatchet faced rider, 
gaudily attired in blue flannel shirt and 
flowing red tie, galloped up the rocky 
incline and stopped at the water gate. 
One glance showed him the board had 
been dropped a notch lower. 

“Damn that fellow!’ 

He saw the white pasteboard near his 
horse’s hoof and with an exasperated 
scoop brought it from the ground with- 
out leaving the saddle. 

“Great Jasper!’ His exclamation was 
vehement, yet broken by a touch of 
fear. His eyes narrowed and a wicked 
light leaped into their lustreless depths. 

“Now I’ve got to get him. There’s 
nothing else to it.” 

He whirled his horse and dashed back 
the way he came. 

Tuck Fox was returning the next 
day when, upon rounding an abrupt 
turn in the narrow trail, he came upon 
a girl sitting impatiently on her horse. 
Her sturdy figure comfortably filled a 
clinging blue shirtwaist and blue cor- 
duroy divided riding skirt. 

“Mary!” Tuck cried delightedly. 
“Mary McDonnell, what under the sun 
brought you here?” 

“To see you,” replied the sober faced 
girl. ‘“‘Welby Newman was at the ranch 
last night trying to persuade father and 
his men to help him shoot you up for 
not giving us water. I went upstairs 
when he came, but I heard everything.”’ 

Mary was plainly disturbed, and Tuck 
rode closer to comfort her, placing his 
hand over her gauntlet as it rested on 
the saddle horn. 

“And what did your father say?” 

“That you weren’t to blame, but Welby 
said he’d get you.if he had to do it alone. 
Said it was for the good of the com. 
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munity. He talked with the boys, but 
they wouldn’t promise to interefere.”’ 

“And Welby. What did he do then?” 

“That’s why I am here. He went to 
the water gate this morning, and I am 
afraid he means trouble.” 

Tuck looked gratefully into Mary’s 
hazel eyes. 

“Little girl,” said a strange voice, 
unlike the gruff tones of the ditcher, 
“‘you’re the best ever. Now there is 
one more—” 

She drew back before his grasp. 
“But I have only known you—” 

“Three months,” he cut in, drawing 
her bridle rein to him, and, before she 
could escape, he kissed her on each 
sun-tanned cheek. 

“Goodbye, Mary,” he called after her 
flying steed. And she raised her flushed 
face long enough to smile back at him. 

Then his jaw squared, he looked to 
his weapons, and started up the trail 
for the sterner duty of his life. 

Tuck was bending over the water 
gate at Newman’s entrance when a 
stealthy step sounded just behind him. 
Forewarned, he turned quickly, a pointed 
revolver in his hand. 

For one instant they faced each other, 
revolver barrels swaying slightly, seek- 
ing a vulnerable point of attack. Then 
Welby laughed harshly and thrust his 
gun back in its holster. Tuck followed 
suit. 

“You’ve got to give me more water,” 
the landowner almost shouted, wrought 
up by the nervous tension. 

“Forget it,” said Fox coolly, his hand 
still on his belt. 

“Tf you don’t, ’ll—” 

“You'll do nothing. Look here, New- 
man, I know why you are so anxious to 
shoot me up. You want me to tell you?” 

The other winced perceptibly. Finally 
he managed to nod affirmatively. 

“Because you think you can marry 
Miss Mary if I’m out of the way.” 

Strangely, Welby seemed _ greatly 
relieved. 

“That’s it,” he asserted emphatically. 
“That’s my reason’’—he suddenly re- 
membered what he was saying and 
finished his sentence in a sarcastic tone 
of voice—“if you say so, Fox.” 

The ditch rider smiled enigmatically. 
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He seemed to be studying the man 
before him. Not a detail was missed, 
from the carriage of his head to a slight 
impediment in his speech. 

The strain was telling on Welby’s 
nerves, and now he suddenly wheeled his 
horse and went off toward his ranch, 
without another word, leaving Tuck to 
continue on up the canyon. 

Presently Fox met a gang of Italian 
laborers bearing the body of a dead fellow 
workman, who had lost his life in their 
daily grind of road work up the valley. 
They were seeking soft ground for the 
burial. 

Tuck watched them dig the grave, put 
away the body, then shuffle their weary 
way toward Cody, where they often 
spent riotous evenings, but where they 
now went for consolation. 

When the ditcher was out of sight 
around a curve up the canyon, Welby 
Newman, who had been following him, 
drew rein beside the fresh grave, looked 
down a moment in thought, then began 
uncovering the body. Removing the 
corpse, he placed it across his saddle, 
refilled the grave, and rode away. 

A few minutes later he reached his 
water gate, where he carelessly dropped 
the Italian’s body. Then he drew a 
slip of paper from his pocket, scrawled 
a few lines across the face, and used a 
sharp stick to pin the sheet to the man’s 
ragged coat. 

Each movement was scrupulously 
studied. Finally, with a hasty move- 
ment, he tore the note from the stick, 
leaving a portion of the paper still 
clinging to the body. 

Once again he stooped down, and this 
time a long knife flashed in his hand. 
One swift, heavy stroke and the blood- 
less flesh was laid bare across the dead 
man’s heart. 

The note still held tightly in his hand, 
Newman leaped upon his horse and 
rode rapidly down the valley toward his 
ranch. 

The deathly silence immediately after 
was abruptly broken by a soft tread of 
feet, and a moment later Mary appeared, 
her face drawn and pale from the strain 
of spying. 

Keeping a lookout all around, she 
examined the tiny scrap of paper still] 
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on the body. Her hands shook as she 
read. 


‘‘man 


more water 
he got. You 
same thing 
you on sight. 
FOX” 

The jagged slip of paper, purposely 
left by Newman, meant reams to Mary. 
She promptly understood that Welby 
had written a threatening letter, forged 
Tuck’s signature thereto, and used the 
dead Italian, bearing a nasty wound, to 
emphasize the point. 

She expected Newman to make an 
attempt on Tuck’s life and had followed 
him at a safe distance all that day. 
Now she knew that he would arouse the 
farmers of the neighborhood by showing 
them the fake death warning, torn from 
the unfortunate Italian’s breast, tell 
them of the gaping wound, to be shown 
after they captured or killed the ditch 
rider, and no one could say that Welby 
Newman was not an honest man, except, 
of course, his sweetheart, whose mind 
was probably distraught by the tragedy 
and who would later recover and find 
the land-owner quite to her liking. 

The girl shuddered. Every moment 
brought her lover nearer his end. To 
follow Welby would avail nothing. The 
ditch wound around past Newman’s 
ranch and the angry men would overtake 
Fox before she could stop them to ex- 
plain. Even then they might laugh at 
her. 

There was a slight chance that she 
might catch up with Tuck and warn him. 

To think was to act. Her startled 
horse sprang to life beneath the biting 
spurs, and she whirled rapidly away up 
the rock encompassed trail. 

Faster she urged her mount, for the 
evening shadows were forming and she 
knew the speed of the expert horsemen 
against her. 

An hour later she sighted the Shoshone 
dam, towering like a gigantic iceberg 
in the darkness of the valley. 

As she approached a splash of fire 
leaped from the rocks on the north side 
of the dam. It was promptly answered 
from the south. Then twenty faint 
forms, bodies bent low, started across 
from the north. 
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A fusillade of shots drove them back, 
running. 

Mary now was nearly to the dam. 
She recognized Newman’s voice urging 
the men to attack the ditcher, entrenched 
behind a ledge on the opposite side. 
She heard her father’s voice calling to 
Tuck to surrender or be shot like a rat. 

A sense of pride and fear filled her 
when Fox answered in ringing tones that 
he was innocent and did noi propose to 
come out until promised protection from 
the bloodthirsty fools, as he called them. 

Across the span of clear night air 
their voices leaped sharply distinct, 
like icicles snapping in an echoing canyon. 

Suddenly Newman climbed upon a 
platform of rock and pulled himself 
high above the roadway. Others fol- 
lowed. A moment more and they could 
overlook the man at bay and shoot him 
down mercilessly. Fox fired on them, 
but his lead bounced off the rocks. 

One thought dominant in her mind, 
Mary suddenly leaped from her horse 
and started across the dam. She knew 
that mere argument would not deter 
them at that time. More than words 
were required to disillusion those angered 
ranchmen and grangers. 

A startled shout arose when she was 
discovered. Men rushed to stop her. 
Dodging quickly to one side to avoid 
them, Mary lost her footing at the edge 
and fell, face downward, over the dark 
precipice, toward the rocks, 300 feet 
below. 

One who would have stopped her, 
rushed to the brink and looked down. 

“God, men, she’s gone! She—No! 
No! She’s hanging! Bring a_ rope. 
Hurry! For the love of heaven, hurry!” 

Anxious faces pressed against the cold 
concrete arch and staring eyes penetrated 
the darkness below. Mary miraculously 
had fallen on her stomach across a heavy 
cable left by the dam builders. 

In the pale light the watchers could 
see her swaying back and forth, as 
though cradled by the air circulating in 
the canyon. The sight unnerved the 
strongest. 

A rope was produced and efforts made 
to lasso the unconscious figure, but all 
attempts failed, and she hung there, 
tremulously balanced. 

Moans of pity and helplessness arose 
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from the men, followed by heavy, 
meaningless curses that admitted their 
inability to cope with the situation. 

Suddenly the cable swayed a little 
more than before. Then it sagged. All 
eyes focussed to the south. The sight 
startled them speechless a moment. 
Then a faint, half-choked cheer uncon- 
sciously broke the silence. 

Like a shadow spectre, every step 
carefully selected and tested, balanced 
only by his outstretched arms, Tuck Fox 
slowly felt his way toward the girl on 
the cable. 

Not once did his eyes waver from the 
thread of rough wire beneath his stock- 
inged feet. Nor did he show by look or 
word that he was aware of the presence 
of those who had cried for his life-blood 
a moment before. 

Beside Mary he stopped, poised him- 
self a second, then dropped down and 
fastened one of the several lariats about 
her waist. Another he took under his 
-armpits. 

A studied nod of his head indicated his 
readiness. 

Willing hands drew strongly op the 
ropes and a moment later the girl was 
safe above. More slowly, they pulled 
in the rescuer. Several left the task to 
steal away into the shadows. Heartily 
ashamed of their previous actions, they 
could not face the ditch rider’s reproach- 
ful black eyes. 

Suddenly Welby Newman, who had 
been roaming restlessly about the wake 
of the throng, roughly burst through the 
crowd, without reason, jostling the rope 
from the hands of the would be rescuers. 

The ditcher’s hands clutched wildly 
at the smooth surface a moment, then he 
slipped back over the edge, out of sight. 

A sharp intake of breath whistled 
through the canyon, followed by a joyous 
shout. 

Fox, in falling, struck the cable, and 
with marvelous agility caught himself 
300 feet above the avidious waters that 
lay silently below, waiting the coming 
of the man who had just robbed them of 
the girl. 

A rope again was dropped, and this 
time Tuck was hauled up without in- 
terference. 

He found Newman prostrate on the 
ground, where he had been hurled by 
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twenty fists, the instant he jostled the 


rope. 

Tuck walked through the line of ad- 
miring men to where Newman lay. 

“Men,” he whispered hoarsely, still 
under a strain, “this chap’s right name is 
George Foster, and he is my prisoner. 
Let me explain. 

“My real name is Carl Eaton. I am 
a slack wire artist on Keith’s vaudeville 
circuit in the winter and handle special 
commissions for Pinkerton’s detective 
agency inthesummer. Foster embezzled 
the funds of a savings bank in New York 
several months ago and I was sent to 
get him, at the instance of the bonding 
company. 

“We knew he was in this country and 
my employers got me the position of 
ditch rider to enable the development of 
a wide acquaintance. I compared all 
men I met with a photograph I have, 
taken before Foster discarded his mus- 
tache and siders. 

“When I first met him I was suspicious. 
In order to draw him out I left one of 
my business cards where he could find it. 
He took the bait and tried to get rid of 
me this morning, but thanks to Miss 
Mary, I was forewarned and saved myself. 

“T would have taken Newman then, 
but this crisis between you and the 
Government over the water right came 
up and forced me to pretend I did not 
recognize Welby to be Foster, until I 
could be relieved as ditch rider, when I 
would have been at liberty to make 
him prisoner.” ° 

While Tuck was explaining, Mary’s 
eyes gradually grew larger and larger. 
Unconsciously she backed away from 
her lover, feeling that he was now of 
another sphere of life. His display of 
ingenuity and nerve, and the easy manner 
in which he had misled all possible sus- 
picions of those with whom he came in 
contact each day, bewildered her. 

Would he, or could he, love a simple, 
unworldly girl of the unpolished west? 
The doubtfulness of the probable solu- 
tion caused a sickening feeling of anxiety 
within her, for she loved the ditch rider 
as she never before realized. 

Mr. McDonnell and the other grangers 
took charge of the prisoner during the 
ride down the mountain toward the mul- 
titude of tiny yellow bulbs that glowed 
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on the main street of Cody. They 
could easily have overpowered the ditcher 
and opened wide their water gates, but 
Tuck’s heroic rescue had suddenly im- 
planted within them a love and respect 
for him that made them want to serve 
him in some way, and the best way, as 
he told them, was to accept the appor- 
tionment of heaven and be content with 
two crops of alfalfa for the season, in 
order that those farther down the moun- 
tain might not suffer total loss. 
Bringing up the rear, their stirrups 
rubbing, were Mary and Fox, or 


ahs 
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Carl Eaton, as she now knew him. 

The ditch rider was whispering ear- 
nestly to Mary’s bent head. 

Finally he finished and waited. Their 
horses stopped mechanically. 

“To New York?” she whispered in a 
voice vibrant with overwhelming hap- 
piness and anticipation. 

“In the winter, but back here in the 
summer. Will you go?” 

“Yes, Tuck, I dearly want to go. 
I just couldn’t bear the sight of the 
silent mountains and the ditch and the 
Shoshone dam, with you so far away.” 


The Desert Sand Verbena 


By Mary H. Coates 


Hail! sweet vervain,—the desert’s happy pledge! 
With rosy scent you waft the hours away, 

And bold the tenure of your arid home 
As valiantly as when in aeons gray 

An ocean laved this sun-tormented land, 
And for your fare waved fans of cooling spray. 


Thrice bail! for in your lowly sphere you keep 


The 


riceless annals of a mighty scroll,— 


From that far time when your gay gonfalon 


Pranke 


breaker-marge and scarped the sanded knoll, 
And chording to the wind-barp’s / 


ant song, 


Mobave swayed to surge or billow’s roll. 


And when drear cycles claimed fruition’s wage,— 
When wreathing tides ran low, and lower still, 

And, ebbing, seeped and sank to flow no more, 
When hollow winds waked never voicing thrill, 

But parching, searing heat and rampant death 
Reigned over shrinking plain and cringing bill, 


And when, remorselessly moved phase on phase, 


Till spent the struggle and the awful swoon; 
When won the larger watches of the sun, 

To compass winter night and summer’s noon,— 
Your dainty grace in fearless faith still blooms, 

To vesture stark expanse and naked dune. 








THE ROMANTIC HISTORY of 
Josephine Clifford McCrackin 


By George Wharton James 











(Continued from July-August Number) 


“Alas for Monte Paraiso and its groves and gardens! 
The melted glass from the tall windows lay in lumps 
where the frames had dropped from their settings; there 
were a few melted door-knobs and nails by the thousand, 
but no vestige of the building they had come out of. 
Only the one big chimney, all-sufficient for the sunny 
clime we lived in, marked the place where the house had 
stood. The ramshackle building called the fruit house, 
the oldest’ on the ranch, had been left by the fire in mock- 
ing irony. .As for the rest, barn, stable, Chinaman’s 
house, wagons, ploughs, harness, hay—‘all go.’” 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and this 
great forest fire and the consequent destruction of scores 
of acres of giant redwoods called attention to the fact 
that these monarchs of the forest were fast disappearing. 
Having had her heart wrenched at seeing her own glori- 
ous trees laid low, Mrs. McCrackin wrote a rousing 
article in the Santa Cruz Sentinel of March 7, 1900, call- 
ing upon the people of the state to awake and save the 
redwoods. Her letter was copied everywhere. It was 
made the text of addresses and harangues here, there, 
and everywhere, nearly all of which highly favored her 
suggestion. Andrew P. Hill, a tree enthusiast, a fine 
photographer and an artist in oils, had found near the 
coast in Santa Cruz country a “Big Basin” filled with 
these giant redwoods, and he and Mrs. McCrackin began 
to work together to see if this “basin” of majestic trees 
could not be saved for the people forever. Hugo de 
Vries, the eminent Holland scientist, in his “To Cali- 
fornia,” published in 1905, in Haarlem, Holland, thus 
speaks of Mrs. McCrackin’s endeavors and their results: 

“Up to March, 1900, the world was threatened with the 
loss of the Sempervirens forest. It was almost too late. 
The Big Basin, up to that time, was the only forest which 
had not yet been touched by lumbermen, but the cost of 
lumber then was so high that lumber companies already 
were considering the value of these wonderful giants. 
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‘For several years past the forest had been owned by 
a lumber company, and when all the surrounding country 
had been stripped of its growth, this company did not 
hesitate to move their saw mill to the oldest, the most 
beautiful, the richest part of this basin. All was in readi- 
ness, and the only thing they waited for was the order to 
commence. 

“It was at that time that the danger bell began to ring. 
The Californians commenced to realize that they were 
bordering the loss of one of Nature’s greatest wonders, 


The Sempervirens Club in the State Redwood Park, California 


The standing figure in the center, looking to the right, is the eminent Dutch botanist, Hugo de Vries, and at 
his feet on the right is Mrs. McCrackin. 


which has become the fame of the state of California, 
and which has added so greatly in the state’s wonderful 
development. 

“It was Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin who called 
our attention to this danger mark, by writing an article 
in the Santa Cruz Sentinel, pointing to that calamity. 
Everyone at once realized what would be the outcome 
unless effective steps were immediately taken. Mrs. 
McCrackin received assistance and co-operation from all 
sides, and by circulating photographs, etc., the wide- 
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awake citizens soon had a thorough understanding of 
the true state of affairs, and the trees were saved.” 

Largely under Mrs. McCrackin’s influence the Semper- 
virens Club was formed, Sempervirens being the specific 
scientific name of the giant redwood—sequoia semper- 
virens—the everlasting redwood. The object of the club 
was to save the redwoods of the Big Basin, containing a 
greater number of giant redwoods on a given space than 
any other spot in California or in the known world. The 
object of the club appealed to the local pride of every 
organization in the state—the Native Sons, the Native 
Daughters, the Pioneers, etc., and in due time 3,800 out 
of 14,000 acres were purchased by the state, named the 
California Redwood Park, put under the administration 
of a non-political commission and a warden appointed 
to give it adequate care, attention and protection. Every 
year since its acquisition the Club has officially visited 
the park. On its first visit it was honored with the pres- 
ence of Dr. Hugo de Vries, who in European scientific 
circles has long occupied the same position that Luther 
Burbank here holds in the estimation of the scientists 
and the general public. 

As one result of her work for the redwoods, Herman 
Scheffauer wrote the following exquisite tribute which 
he dedicated to her: 


SAVIOR OF THE SEQUOIAS. 


The Titans of the forest, to the east winds sprung forth 
from the sea. 

Give them, O worthy ’mongst women, their thanks and 
their greetings for thee! 

When, under their ancient, o’erarching arms, your feet 
shall bestir the grass, 

Bright dews from their boughs shall be shaken on your 
reverent head as you pass. 

From their roots, clutching deep in the earth, to each 
patriarch’s head in the skies, 

The race of these giants had vanished, as the race of 
mortals dies; 

Coeval with Earth and defying Time, they had perished 
by the blade, 

If never your pitying heart and hand the hand of the 
vandal had stayed. 

Therefore, in the forest silences, in the tongue of the 
noblest trees, 

A name is whispered with love to the winds in their 
twilight symphonies. 
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They that are older than Egypt or Ind and shall outlive 
the Ultimate Man— 

The deathless sequoias immortal shall hold that name 
like the spirit of Pan. 

Tis for this that the bearded Titans to the east wind 
have sprung forth from the sea, 

Give them, O worthy ’mongst women, their thanks and 
their greetings for thee! 


Nor was her work for the redwoods the limit of her 
beneficial endeavor. Filled with that love that only great 
natures feel for the smaller brothers and sisters of the 
forest and the air, and appalled by the reckless slaughter 
of songbirds on all sides, she sent forth, in 1901, a num- 
ber of clarion notes of warning and then organized the 
first bird-protection society of California, entitled “The 
Ladies’ Forest and Song Birds Protection Association,” 
of which she is the honored president. With pen and 
voice, everywhere in the state, when the way is opened 
for her, this whole-souled lover of the birds is found 
working in their interest, and thousands of people in 
California owe their first introduction to humanitarian 
principles, as far as birds and animals are concerned, to 
what Mrs. McCrackin has said or written. 

In 1904 Mr. McCrackin died, and this woman of noble, 
generous impulses, of dignified family, of varied fortunes, 
was suddenly thrown upon her own resources. For 
there was a heavy mortgage on Monte Paraiso, and she 
was incapable of running the ranch and making it pay. 
But with that unquenchable spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence that had always led her to triumph over the 
worst of obstacles, she moved to Santa Cruz and took up 
the burden of gaining her own livelihood. 
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The HAND CART BRIGADE ® 
wy 


By Felix J. Koch 








who makes a tour from New York 

to San Francisco on one of the 

great transcontinental railway 

trains, where he is provided with 
all the comforts that a modern hotel 
affords, and rolls into a station on the 
Pacific Coast in a fraction over four 
days travel, has little conception of what 
it meant to cross the continent three- 
quarters of a century ago. Overland 
journeys in those early days were made 
in covered wagons drawn by mules or 
oxen, and it required many months of 
laborious travel over the great plains 
and rugged mountain passes to make 
the trip. 

During the years of 184648 when 
Brigham Young, the acknowledged 
“prophet of the Church of the Latter- 
Day Saints,” led his host of thousands 
of followers on their migration from 
Nauvoo, Illinois, across the prairie 
deserts toward Salt Lake Valley, a scene 
was presented that has no parallel in 
all history. As the caravan wended its 
way westward, its ranks were swelled 
by fresh bands until there were three 
thousand wagons in line and thirty 
thousand head of cattle, besides many 
mules and horses and immense flocks of 
sheep. After various mishaps and delays, 
the painful journey continuing the greater 
part of two years over the rough plains 
and high mountains and through a 
wilderness that was practically unknown, 
the worn out refugees at last landed at 
a spot which they named “New Zion.” 

Here the settlers pitched their tents 
and set busily to work laying out grounds, 
building log huts and planting their 
crops. Early the next year a conven- 
tion was held, a constitution framed, and 
a state organized under the title of ““Des- 
eret,”. which to the Mormons signified 
the “Land of the Honey-Bee.” But 
Congress refused to admit the new 
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State, and in 1850 formed the country 
into the Territory of Utah, and Brig- 
ham Young was appointed Governor for 
a term of four years. 

Immense tracts of land were at once 
put under cultivation and irrigation and 
a great city sprang up as by magic, until 
by and by with the untiring industry 
and energy of the new settlers a barren 
desert had been turned into what seemed 
one big fertile and blossoming garden. 
Three years later there were some thirty 
thousand adherents to the Mormon 
faith gathered in the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, about one-third of whom were 
proselytes from various parts of Europe, 
the remainder consisting of “converts” 
made in the United States. 

Mormon missionaries had been sent 
out to almost every country in the world 
for new recruits, and by a well organized 
system large numbers were being con- 
stantly gathered in from Europe, chiefly 
from among the working classes of Great 
Britain and Wales. In regions where 
the climate was harsh, the wages low, 
and conditions of life severe, large classes 
of illiterate men and women prone to 
superstition and fanaticism were easily 
induced to take up the new faith and 
emigrate to the Great Salt Lake Valley 
in America. Their transportation from 
Liverpool to a point in the middle West, 
including provisions, could be secured 
for about sixty dollars each, and they 
were furnished ox-teams for the over- 
land portion of the journey. 

Many of the poorer classes of, their 
ignorant adherents throughout Europe 
who were eager to join the new settle- 
ment at Zion were unable to command 
even the small sum required to make the 
trip. After a time, and through the in- 
fluence of Brigham Young, the expenses 
of the tour was finally reduced to forty- 
five dollars for each person from Liver- 
pool to a point near the Mississippi 
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River, and those who could not raise 
this dmount were provided for by the 
“Perpetual Emigration Fund Company,” 
which had been organized at Salt Lake 
City for the purpose of aiding Euro- 
pean paupers to make the journey. 


In 1856 a unique plan was devised 
by the enterprising Mormon authorities 
by which the foreign emigrants should 
cross the plains with hand-carts. In 
these vehicles they were to carry all 
their’ earthly possessions, and the few 
wagons provided were to convey tents, 
provisions, and children who were un- 
able to walk. Pretty soon the plans 
were all perfected; Iowa City was selected 
as the point of outfit for the new arrivals, 
and the town in which the hand-carts 
were to be built, and it was not long be- 
. fore the village was humming with com- 
mercial activity. The primitive two- 
wheeled carts were being turned out 
with all possible haste to supply the 
immediate demand of overland travelers. 
Each cart consisted of a pair of hickory 
or oak shafts five feet long, with cross- 
pieces forming a bed, the outer bar serv- 
ing as a handle by which the vehicle 
was to be pulled. Under the center of 
the box was a stout hickory axle, its two 
wood wheels bound by light iron bands, 
and the entire weight of the wagon did 
not exceed sixty pounds. The finished 
vehicle was much after the fashion of a 
modern fruit vender’s push-cart, though 
more crude in its design. 


In the early spring thirteen hundred 
emigrants arrived from Europe and many 
were obliged to tarry for weeks at Iowa 
City until their carts could be built. 
Two companies set forth early in the 
season and made the journey without 
any serious inconvenience, arriving at 
their westward destination in September, 
while the remainder were not fully equip- 
ped for the voyage until late in July. 
The emigrants—a hard-looking lot—were 
sent out in bands of one hundred in a 
squad, each hundred settlers being fur- 
nished with twenty hand-carts, four 
milch cows, and a single wagon with 
three yoke of oxen to haul the provisions 
and half a dozen tents. The quantity 
of clothing and bedding was limited to 
seventeen pounds for each person, and 
at first the freight of every cart, including 
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cooking utensils, was only about one 
hundred pounds. 

At last the ill-fated hand-cart train 
set out on its long journey, and for 
days dragged patiently over the faint 
trails of the plains, one or more pulling, 
while others walked behind and pushed 
the wabbly vehicles. It was not many 
weeks however before they realized 
that by such a slow mode of travel they 
could not possibly hope to reach Salt 
Lake Valley before late in November, 
which would necessitate marching through 
deep snows over the mountain passes 
and cause much suffering to the less 
hardy members of the crew. Many 
were disposed to pitch their tents for 
the winter just where they were then 
camped and resume travel in the spring. 
But after a long council among the 
“elders” in charge it was decided to 
push ahead and risk the consequences. 

Pretty soon a _ ninety-eight pound 
flour sack was added to each hand-cart, 
the ox-wagons being unable to carry 
the entire load any further. For awhile 
the motley crew made only fifteen miles 
a day, being so often delayed to repair 
rickety cart-wheels and broken axles. 
Many a cartman placed leather washers 
inside the hubs of the wheels, others 
inserted tin plates and kettles bent into 
shape, while the necessary axle-grease 
was supplied from their meagre allow- 
ance of bacon and soap. At one point 
while in camp their cattle stampeded 
with a herd of buffaloes and thirty head 
were entirely lost, leaving only a num- 
ber sufficient to allow one yoke to each 
heavy wagon. The milch cows were 
then pressed into service, but soon it 
was found necessary to add another 
flour sack to each man’s cart. 

Soon after this the meat supply ran 
short; the milk supply had diminished, 
and the daily ration was cut down to one 
pound of flour for each individual, a 
small quantity of rice, a cup of coffee, 
and a tiny slice of bacon which furnished 
only breakfast, the entire party being 
compelled to fast the remainder of the 
day. 

When the dusty, worn out travelers 
reached Laramie their stock of provisions 
had become so small that the daily 
rations were again reduced, the working 
men receiving twelve ounces of flour, 
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the women ard old men nine ounces, 
and each child one-half a pound. Very 
soon the nights became severe, for they 
were then in a climate where the moun- 
tains from base to crest were snow-clad 
most of the year. Their bedding was 
inadequate for the rigors of such wintry 
weather and deaths became frequent 
in their ranks. One or more burials 
took place at each camping-ground, and 
owing to the small food supply and the 
laborious task of pulling or pushing their 
carts over the rugged mountain trails, 
able bodied men began to succumb. 
At last during a heavy snow storm the 
only remaining ration of flour was doled 
out and the journey of sixteen miles 
distance to the next camping spot 
seemed hopeless to the haggard and 
half-starved band. A messenger brought 
news that a train of supplies would be 
met within a few days, but this was 
small comfort to the already half-fam- 
ished and half-frozen men and women. 
They pushed on through the blinding 
snow and reached the camping-place, 
but not without a loss of more cattle 
and half a dozen deaths among their 
number during the day from cold and 
exhaustion. 

With nearly two feet of snow on the 
ground the next morning, and only a 
meagre lot of hard biscuit, a few pounds 
of dried apples and a little rice on hand, 
one of the oxen was slain to save the 
party from actual starvation. An ad- 
vance agent was sent out to try to lo- 
cate the supply wagons and during the 
next three days many more of the hand- 
cart brigade perished, while numbers 
of their working cattle were obliged to 
be slaughtered for food. When the 
pioneers had become utterly discouraged 
and were ready to give up and lie down 
to die, a shout of joy announced the 
approaching covered wagons with food 
and clothing. 

The commissary train from Salt Lake 
reached the travelers none too soon, 
for the weather was growing colder each 
hour, and by the time the next tenting 
place was reached fifteen of the party 
had literally frozen to death and were 
buried by the wayside, while numbers 
of others suffered with frozen hands and 
eet. By and by the food supply gave 
ut again but another wagon train which 
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had been sent to their relief came up 
with supplies from Salt Lake City. 

It was late in November when the 
straggling party arrived at their des- 
tination, and nearly one hundred out 
of a party of five hundred had perished 
on the long journey, and many survivors 
were cripples for life from frozen limbs. 

Less than a month later the last 
detachment numbering about six hun- 
dred souls marched into the city. They 
had been more fortunate and had lost 
a smaller percentage by death, since the 
storm which their forerunners had en- 
countered in the mountains reached 
them when they were far east of the 
Rockies. They had pitched their tents 
and waited until the weather moderated; 
though at one time the belated party 
declared they too had been reduced to 
rations of only four ounces of flour per 
head until relief finally came. 

All the emigrants composing the hand- 
cart train who survived the terrible 
journey were said to have been received 
kindly in the city at “New Zion.”’ 


Twenty men however who were left 
in charge of stock, baggage and mer- 
chandise at Devil’s Gate on the Sweet- 


water, with orders to follow in the spring, 
fared worst of all. During the deep 
snows of that awful winter many of 
their cattle were devoured by wolves 
while others were frozen to death. The 
snow was so deep and the weather so 
bitter the men were unable to get out 
to hunt game for food. All the remain- 
ing oxen were slaughtered and upon 
their frozen carcasses and a small stock 
of flour the poor fellows managed to 
subsist. When the meat and flour was 
entirely exhausted the cow-hides, with 
the hair removed, were cut into small 
squares, soaked in hot water and eaten 
to sustain life. At last when all the 
skins had been consumed, the men’s 
boot-tops, the leather scraps around 
their cart axles, and even the neck- 
pieces of buffalo hides they had been 
using as door-mats were trimmed up and 
cooked for food. Thus the little party 
managed to keep alive till spring, when 
they subsisted on thistle roots until 
relief came from the city. 

Many a poor man and woman who 
endured that tedious overland trip car- 
ried an empty sleeve or walked on a 
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wooden leg the remainder of their lives, 
the missing limb having been so frozen 
as to necessitate its amputation. And 
it has been declared by those who profess 
to know that not more than one hun- 
dred individuals out of the entire hand- 
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couple of decades is estimated at two 
thousand a year. 

Utah was admitted into the Union as 
a State in 1896, and Mormonism re- 
ceived such a set back that it has never 
recovered. But in all the annals of 


religious emigration there has never 
been anything in the world just like that 
overland Hand-Cart Brigade that 
crossed the plains in the fifties. 


cart brigade arrived in Utah physically 
sound. After the hand-cart disaster 
there was a falling off of emigration for 
awhile, though the average for the next 


Fields of Golden Bloom 


By A. J. Waterhouse 


There’s nothing like it in the East; there’s nothing like 
it there, 

These wondrous fields of poppied bloom outreaching 
everywhere ; 

The leagues on leagues of floral gold that ever sway and nod 

To the wooing of the breezes and the smiling of their God. 

Ob, far and far they reach away, a shimmering sea of gold, 

Towhisper Beauty’s secret that the heart must leave untold, 

And the soul bows down to worship, knowing well ’tis 
God’s own room 

And the poppies are His message in our fields of golden 
bloom. 


Old Winter loves us wholly as be sends bis blessing, rain, 
And the bills don robes of emerald just to make bis bounty 


in; 
Then full gaily comes the Springtime, with a smile upon 
er face, 
And she whispers, “‘ Tis my Westland; it shall know 
the poppies’ grace.” 
Then, bebold! the Earth turns golden, countless leagues 
of rarest gold, 
Till it seems the vales might weary of the wealth of grace 
they bold. 
Such a carpet as ne’er mortal yet hath woven in bis loom 
Doth kind Nature spread before us in our fields of golden 
bloom. 


We have wandered yon and hither; we have journeyed 
everywhere, 

And right well we know the places where the world is 
bright and fair, 

But we know—and well we know it—that great Nature’s 
bounty yields 

Naught of grace, and naught of glory, like our wondrous 


en elds. 

Ob, the burnished gold outpouring from the crucible of God! 

Ob, the orange as it glimmers ‘gainst the greenness of 
the sod! 

Aye the soul must bow in worship, knowing well ’trs 
God’s own room 

eae ~ poppies are His message in our fields of golden 
loom. 
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Thos. E. Gibbon 


HE future progress of Los Angeles can 
to some extent be gauged by the ye 
that it has made in the past. Its past 
rogress, however, does not necessaril 
urnish a complete standard by whic 
to judge what the future may hold in store for 
it, for the reason that there are now maturing 
factors which will undoubtedly make very 
greatly for the progress of the city, that have 
not heretofore existed, or been accountable for 
any of the marvelous progress that it has made 
in past years. 

The census figures of the past thirty years 
8 most eloquently of what the city has 

one during that time. The census of 1880 
gave its population as 11,093; that of 1890, as 
50,395. ‘The census of 1900 showed the popu- 
lation as 102,479—an increase of more than 100 
per cent between 1890 and‘1900. The census of 
1910 gave the population as 319,198—a growth 
of 21] per cent. 

It will assist us to understand how wonderful 
this growth for the decade between 1900 and 
1910 was, when we recall that when the super- 
visor announced the census of Los Angeles, he 
stated that not since censuses had been taken 


had such a omy of growth ever been 
shown for ten years by a city beginning the 
decade with 100,000 population. All data that 
we now have, including school census, registra- 
tion, names in the city directory, etc., would 
appear to indicate that Los Angeles at present 
has a population of at least a million. 

ln order to faitly appraise the future growth 
and development of Los Angeles, we must bear 
in mind the fact that its growth up to the present 
time has largely a matter of climate and 
local resources. The fact that it is the center 
of a small territory, rejoicing in the most per- 
fect climate in the United States, and probably 
in the world, was one great factor in producing 
increase in population. The further fact that 
it is the center of a territory whose agriculture 
and horticulture has wonderfully productive 
values, has also been a great factor in its growth. 
It has, however, up to the present time never 
fully had the commercial factor, such as is 
possessed by San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
and other cities having natural harbor advan- 
tages, which attract maritime commerce. This 
factor, however, is rapidly coming to the front 
in the development and growth of Los Angeles. 

In 1871 the Congress of the United States 
pga eoye $200,000 to begin the development 
of a harbor at San Pedro for the use of the City 
of Los Angeles. This development took the 
form, at that time, of the dredging of the inner 
channel, for a short distance, to a depth of 9 
feet at low tide. Since that time appropriations 
have been made by the National Government to 
a total of $5,731,000; and a harbor has been 
developed, in which there is now, on what is 
called the “Inner Harbor,” about 22,000 feet 
of wharfage in water from 20 feet to 30 feet in 
depth; and in the “Outer Harbor, some 10,000 
feet of wharfage in water from 30 feet to 35 
feet in depth, and which will be increased within 
the next twelve months to probably 20,000 feet 
of deep water wharfage in the Outer Harbor. 
The United States engineers, who made the 
plans for the development of the Inner and 
Outer Harbors, report that it is entirely feasible 
to secure, at a very reasonable cost, twenty miles 
of wharf frontage in the Inner Harbor, and 
sibly ten miles of such wharf in the vent 
waters of the Outer Harbor. It is to the harbor 
of Los Angeles, and the commercial factor which 
it will become upon completion of the Panama 
Canal, that we must look for the greatest factor 
in its future growth. In estimating the potenc 
of this factor we must remember that, for col- 
lecting and distributing articles of commerce 
going from or coming to the Pacific Slope, or 
that part of the country lying between the 
Rocky Mountain system and the Pacific Ocean, 
Los Angeles Harbor is, by existing lines of rail- 
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Some of the Men who are Making Los Angeles the Million Mark. 
























































Sixth and Main Streets, looking west on Sixth. Copyright by Sidney B, Brown 
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Three Big Boosters of Los Angeles 


road, placed nearer all parts of Arizona, New 
Mexico, western Colorado, Utah, the south half 
of California, Nevada, western Wyoming, Idaho 
and Montana, than any other harbor on the 
Pacific Coast, excepting a small territory im- 
mediately adjacent to the harbor of San Diego. 

To illustrate: Los Angeles is but thirty miles 
further by rail from Salt Lake City than is San 
Francisco, but commerce for Salt Lake City, 
passing Los Angeles harbor to be unloaded at 
San Francisco, will have to traverse over 400 
additional miles of water before reaching that 
»ort. San Francisco is 60 miles nearer Butte, 
fontana, than Los Angeles Harbor, but the 
added distance by water gives Los Angeles harbor 
the advantage of about 350 miles. The same, 
or greater, advantage in rail and water haul, for 
distributing commerce throughout all of the 
territory named, exists in favor of the harbor of 
Los Angeles. This should insure a very large 
part of the coast to coast commerce, carried 
through the Panama Canal, being handled at 
the harbor of Los Angeles. Furthermore, the 
harbor of Los Angeles is situated only 70 miles 
from the great circle route which will be traveled 
by vessels engaged in the European-Oriental 
commerce through the Panama Canal. This 
will enable vessels, by deflecting less than 100 
miles of their route between Europe and the 
reat Oriental ports of Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, 
to make Los Angeles harbor a port of call for 
landing commerce coming from Europe to the 
Pacific Slope and taking on commerce from the 
Pacific Slope to the Orient, and, also, on their 
return voyages, landing commerce from the 
Orient for the Pacific Slope and taking on com- 
merce from the Pacific Slope to Europe. This 
should insure our harbor the low rates offered 
by European vessels for both Oriental and Euro- 
pean commerce, and should be the means of 


developing a large commerce in both directions. 
To sum up the situation, there is no harbor on 
the Pacific Coast which offers such great ad- 
vantages for both gathering and distributing 
the larger part of the commerce from and to the 
Pacific Slope as does the harbor of Los Angeles. 

The foregoing will give some idea of the ad- 
vantages that the city of Los Angeles will pos- 
sess for carrying on that part of commerct which 


consists of the transportation and exchange of 


commodities. It will also possess very great 
advantages in that particular province of com- 
merce depending upon manufacturing. The 
lines of communication with the Orient, which 
will be established by the great ship lines plying 
between European and Oreintal ports, should 
open the Oriental markets to Los Angeles, for 
any products that it may have that are demanded 
by those markets. One class of such products 
is found in cotton goods, for which the hundreds 
of millions of the Orient afford an almost limit- 
less market. The Imperial Valley country, 
within a night’s ride by rail of Los Angeles, is 
capable of producing a quarter of a million bales 
of cotton per annum. Furthermore, our cit 
is very near to the Texas cotton fields, whic 

roduces more than 3,000,000 bales per annum. 
The climate of Los Angeles (and especially of 
its sea coast) is ideal for manufacturing of all 
kinds, especially for textile factories, which can 
be operated in our climate every day throughout 
the year without the least climatic disadvantage 
to the workers. 

We should become a great center for the man- 
ufacture of our cotton into cotton goods for the 
Oriental markets. It is not generally known 
that in the County of Riverside, and within a 
hundred miles of Los Angeles, is one of the great- 
est deposits of high grade iron ore in the world. 
Our nearness to the great coal fields of Utah, 
through the line of the Salt Lake Railroad, our 
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abundance of oil fuel, and the fact that we are 
becoming one of the greatest centers of electric 
power, which in the future will undoubtedly be 
greatly used in smelting, should make us a 
center of iron and steel production for the mar- 
kets of the West and the greater markets of the 
<rom it would be 

summing up, it would appear to a 
reasonable prophesy, should we say that with 
the peculiar commercial and manufacturing 
advantages which the situation of Los Angeles 
and its harbor will give to our city, it should be 
within a few P ay very much the ~~ city 
upon the Pacific Coast, and within the limits of 
less than a life-time probably the second largest 
city in America. 


E. B, HOLT, EX-COWPUNCHER, SILVER 
KING OF MEXICO 


In prose and poetry, Bret Harte, Joaquin 
Miller and other writers have immortalized the 
joneer miners of the “Golden West.” The 
ives of the men who blazed the path to Cali- 
fornia’s present greatness are associated in the 
public mind—and rightly, too—with romance 








and tragedy. In fiction and poetry those 
hardy pioneers who braved the dangers of the 
lains to reach the wonderful storehouses of 
ature’s mineral wealth have been depicted as 
uncouth, unlettered men in whose natures the 
spirit of adventure ran riot. To those who 
through the stirring period of early Cal- 


, and know the type of men that 
est, recollection brings memory 


ifornia histo: 
made the 
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vision of an army of reckless, lawless, illiterate 
men into one in which the flower of the young 
manhood of the nation of those days would be 
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pictures which, if they could be materialized for 
the younger generation, who get their ideas of 
the early days from fiction, would dissolve this 

But we will let the memories of “the days of 
gold, the days of ’49” remain undisturbed and 
bring ourselves down to present-day events, 
which are as fraught with romance and stirring 
incidents as those we read of in early western 
fiction, and whose participants are as capable of 
doughty deeds as any pionere of the olden days. 
This true narrative deals with the career of two 
young men who were reared in an isolated section 
of New Mexico, who have proved sons of a wor- 
thy sire; who, at great sacrifice to their father’s 
material interests were given a college education 
and who later, through their own efforts, took a 
course in mining engineering. It is of Elgin B. 
Holt that we speak. He $$$ president of the 
Cerro de Plata Mining Company in the Noria 
district, and has progressed steadily regardless 
of the revolution that exists in that state. This 
company, which has been in the development 
stage for some time past, is reported as having 
developed a good body of silver ore which 
averages 46.5 ounces per ton. Thomas A. Wet- 
zel, mining engineer of Los Angeles, recently 
made a report on the property and estimates the 
ore in sight at 57,600 tons. E. B. Holt, presi- 
dent of the company, is at present in San Fran- 
cisco making preparations to conduct milling 
operations on a greatly increased scale in the 
future. The plans include the erection of a new 
100-ton mill and cyanide plant, and it is ex- 
pected that this work will be commenced within 
the next four months. Bullion shipments since 
the mill started in November, 1912, have aver- 


aged 25,000 ounces per month. 








Manager of the leasing department of the 
Wm. M. Garland Company. Mr. Heiny came 
to the coast several years ago from Washington, 
D. C., where he had been engaged in the drug 
business. Upon his arrival i tee no time in 
connecting himself with the realty game, and 
with one of the largest firms in the city. Mr. 
Heiny is a live wire and one of the chief ters 
of the city. 
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The Fog. 


By Mary Stewart Quelle 


Fast the fog floats in at nightfall; 

Field and forest drink their fill. 

Tall the trees tower, dim, distorted,— 
Gray ghosts, all sheated in shrouding chill. 


Hushed are all the friendly farm-sounds, 
Veiled are vineyard, bome and bill; 
Faint from far a mournful siren 
Muffled moans—and all is still. 
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The King of Home Builders § 


By Charles McIntire 
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history of California has been one of 
romance—even its business annals have 
many pages which read like the fiction of 
Sa master story-teller. Here, in the land 
™ hallowed by eternal ine, thousands 
of men have won to riches and fame swiftly. 
Remarkable achievements have been effected 
against obstacles almost insurmountable; suc- 
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world—these two phrases sum up the progress 
of the man of whom we write and between the 
two dates lie eighteen years of event and incident 
of a most remarkable nature. It is a story full 
of achievement, of red blood and resolution, of 
ability and endless persistency, of courage, of 
confidence crowned at last by monumental 
success. 





Los Angeles Investment Co. Building, Eighth and Broadway 


cesses have been wrested from circumstances that 
seemed to spell sure defeat. Because of these 
things, a success must be a signal one and beyond 
the bounds of the usual before it will be recog- 
nized and acknowledged—a man must write his 
message in letters of fire before the people of our 
country will even pause to read. 

All the more remarkable then seems the im- 
print made upon our history by the subject of 
this sketch, Charles A. Elder, of Los Angeles. 
In 1895, coming to the city because of ill-health; 
in 1913, the head and the solar center of the 
greatest co-operative building company in the 


When Mr. Elder came to Los Angeles he 
brought with him a great idea, a working 
knowledge of architecture and the assurance of a 
doctor that he could live only a few months— 
these three, and the greatest of these the idea. 
The doctor is wrong at this writing by nearly 
thirty years and the idea has been growing 
every hour during that long period. The fruit 
of the idea exists today in the form of the Los 
Angeles Investment Company, builder of thous- 
a - of bungalows, owners of the finest office 
building in An 
tories and saw-mi 


les, of wood-working fac- 
covering forty-six acres, 
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having paid-in capital and surplus of $16,974,- 
055.41, paying in quarterly dividends each three 
months the comfortable sum of something near 
$400,000.00, having frequently a million in 
real, actual, tangible money in the strong boxes, 
father company of the ‘““Home-makers,” havi 
more than 19,000 stock-holders (all well satisfi 
and enthusiastic at the present moment, and 
planning to expend millions in the building of a 
residence city of 20,000 homes. 

Four hundred } ag ago one of the early mem- 
bers of the Elder family established a ship- 
building industry on the Clyde in Scotland. 
That business was built up until the Elder- 
Dempster steamers were known to seafaring 
men the world over. It is to his Scotch ancestry 
plus his American development and associations 
that Charles A. Elder attributes many of the 
qualities which have helped him to bring his 
plans to a successful consummation. The first 
of the Elder family to emigrate to America 
settled in Virginia before the Revolutionary 
War. During the early childhood of Charles A. 
Elder, his father left Virginia and located in 
Kansas, where the former spent his boyhood, did 
his first work and gathered the first theories 
from which sprung the idea which has borne so 
ass ay a in his success. 

; er, the father, who was a builder by voca- 
tion, ilding company at Topeka 


a 
in 1873, and Elder, the son, occupied an impor- 
tant niche in connection as office boy at a ry 
of $1.50 per week. He was then ten years of 
age. At twenty, he was assistant manager, and 
had mastered much of the practical as well as 
the financial side of the business. In 1889 he 
decided to widen his know by the study of 
architecture, and he accordingly spent four 
years in the study of this profession at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, after which he took a two- 
— oom a - art at i. univer- 
sity in ce. turning home he again 
entered the service of the an meee of 
which his father was head, and assisted in 
the so 7/7 of the plans of the State House 
at Topeka. It was at this —~ that the doctor 

vised a trip to California in the hope 
that Mr. Elder’s life might be prolonged. 

For a short period after reaching Los Angeles, 
Mr. Elder practised the profession of itec- 
ture, then the idea came to life again. Asso- 
ciated with W. D. Debble and G. M. Derby and 
with a capital of twenty-five dollars, Mr. Elder 
launched a building company, which was intend- 
ed at first to be a branch of the Topeka firm, 
but which later became The Los An Invest- 
ment Company, a concern separate and inde- 
pendent, far overshadowing its predecessor. 

For ten long years the history of the company 
might be described by one word—‘“battle.” 
The men who com it made every sacrifice 
of comforts and even of necessities. r. Elder 
tells today how the first building operation 
attempted was a shack, costing $84, which was 


sold for $92.00. The second was a cottage cost- 
ing $285 do which was eventually sold at a 
profit of $18. r, Elder’s income at this stage 


was $1.50 per week, in round numbers. The sum 
bears a striking similarity to the which he 
recieved in weekly wages as his father’s office 
boy at ten years of age. 
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It is true that the shareholders in large com- 
panies very often suffer all the privations while 
the heads reap all the benefits. The reverse is 
true of the Los Angeles Investment Company— 
from the beginning the founders of the company 
made every sacrifice in order that it might pros- 
per and grow. The small sums drawn by Mr. 

Ider during the first years permitted no better 
lodging than the domicile which served as an 
office, where he slept upon a mattress under the 
counter. During the ensuing nine years he 
occupied a room in the rear of the office, which 
Sa ee Seen ae Gees Saas a0 eee : 
as indicated by the fact that the highest office 
rent Bw eo that period was $12 per month. 
Self-denial and slavishly hard work brought 
results after years of at times almost imper- 
ceptible | om ey and the great business organ- 
ization 0 is an eloquent testimony to the 
years of struggling. 

There has never been a more full and complete 
applications of the theory of co-operation than 
in the case of the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany. So often a mere name, in this case co- 
operation is a living, breathing principle—the 
most important executive head and the smallest 
shareholder benefit to exactly the same extent in 
proportion to their —_— 

e reward of such a policy has been an un- 
bounded confidence—the confidence of the 
ple and the press, of the city and the cma. 
nbiased, unhampered honesty has been Mr 
Elder’s first principle of business. Every man 
of the directorate, of the stockholders in the 
company, of the office staff and the sales staff, 
and every man of the great army which lives in 
the b lows which have sprung into existence 
at his bidding will tell you that the policy of 
Charles A. Elder has made it plain to all con- 
cerned that the company’s profits have been and 
must be made honestly by giving a full dollar 
in value for every dollar in cash received. The 
news of this policy and of its great success has 
spread to other countries until the company of 
which Mr. Elder is the head is made a model 
and a standard of all that is desirable and sub- 
stantial. , 

In spite of his achievements, Mr. Elder is a 
man of surprising modesty and will insist always 
that his immediate associates have been quite 
as instrumental as he in the success of the great 
com of which he is the head. ; 

Mr. Elder shows no sign today of the ill- 
health of 1895. As he nears the half century 
milestone he is a strong, aggressive man and 
shows his virility in every word and action. 
To become more familiar, he wears a heavy 
brown beard trimmed to a point, has clear blue, 
incisive eyes and scarcely looks his years. He 
is outspoken with the confidence of the man of 
strong convictions, a characteristic which will 
be especially noted in a discussion of questionable 
methods in business—particularly in real estate 
transactions. There is no more jealous an 
than Mr. Elder of the ethics and ideal of the 
clean deal in real estate and he loses no oppor- 
tunity in raising his voice against the dishonest 
or questionable practice. . 

The personality of the man, casually met with 
gives the impression of cordial good feeling, o 
one who has not been made austere by mighty 




















struggles and multitudious responsibilities. He 
never learned to ignore the existence of the 
small man. Men are men to him and much 
alike, even though some be millionaires and some 
be full of impecuniousness. } 
Mr. Elder’s one hobby is his earlier days was 
music and he it was who organized the trip to 


the World’s Fair at Chi of the band of the 
University of Illinois. r. Elder i the 
first clarinet in that organization. raternal 


irit and his interest in his school are alike in- 

icated by the fact that he is the founder of the 
Society of the University of Illinois in Southern 
California. He is an artist of considerable 
ability and sketches made in his student days 
won prizes of importance in Paris, his principal 
work in that line being in pen and ink sketches. 
Mr. Elder is a member of the School of Fine 
Arts, the Artists’ Association of Paris, the 
Academy of Science of Southern California, and 
the Sigma Chi Fraternity. About three years 
ago Mr. Elder was married to Miss Vesta Inez 
Daman, of this city. He lives rather quietly 
in a cosy home, built a year or two ago, on one 
of the residential sections built upon and im- 
proved by this company. 

Mr. Elder is the president of the Globe Sav- 
ings Bank and of the City and County Bank, is a 
director in many other large enterprises. 

A brief contemplation will show just what Mr. 
Elder’s activities have done for the City of Los 
Angeles. He has striven for the ideal in homes 
for the ye and has brought that ideal within 
reach of thousands who otherwise would be 
merely tenants of rented properties. He has 
augmented the attractiveness of the city by the 
addition of thousands of picturesque homes—he 
has made the bungalow and Southern California 
almost appeneenene terms to people in the out- 
side world. e might well be termed the Bon- 
aparte of the bungalow building business of the 
Southwest—his achievements might be com- 
pared to those of a t general, save that his 
mission has been to build and beautify, not to 
destroy. 





S. A. McKEE 


Proprietor and general manager of McKee’s 
Restaurant, 6th and Spring streets; proprietor 
and general manager of McKee’s Taxi-Cab 
Company, Inc. Mr. McKee has just completed 
the remodeling and enlarging of his restaurant 
to a comfortably seating capacity of six hundred. 
This meant much to the City of Los Angeles, as 
it is now the largest and the most modern place 
of its kind in the city. A careful study has been 
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made for the comfort of its patrons, in the way 
of a ventilating oe. e kitchen and the 
refrigerators have been tly enlarged and are 
= to the inspection of the public at all times. 

he cold storage plant is one of the most modern 
type. A great feature of McKee’s is, that from 
12 to 12 there is vaudeville and a concert or- 
chestra to entertain you while you eat. Mr 
McKee has made a study of the people’s wants 
and there has not one thing been overlooked 
where good food, good service, good entertain- 
ment, and last but not least, where cleanliness 
predominates. 

















The McKee Taxi-cab Service has developed 
from the one car that had a stand in front of 
his place of business to the largest taxi business 
in the city, having in its service near thirty taxies 
and touring cars. The service has added a new 
hearse, one of the most elaborate in the State. 
McKee has one of the finest garages in the city. 
This business has grown to its present capacity 
in three years. 

Mr. McKee has been interested in the Auto 
sports for many years, and has taken part in 
many of the big races—the Phoenix race, the 
Imperial Valley, and the San Francisco Road 
race. 

Mr. McKee is one of the greatest boosters for 
the City of Los Angeles that the city can claim 
today. 
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Chas. A. Bradley, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. of 
The Automobile Funding Co. of America 


Now that the automobile, as a means of trans- 


tote wey has come to remain, and the further 
act that motor trucks are speedily crowding out, 
for commercial purposes, that four-l ani- 
mal which has so nobly served the p of 


man from time immemorial—the Horse—it 
seems that a certain gap in commercialism was 
entirely overlooked when it came to the question 
of placing these automobiles and trucks in the 
hands of owners on a basis of where they could 
purchase them on a similar line to the way a 
majority of people buy a home. 

It is an established fact that the motor indus- 
try now ranks as the second largest industry in 
the world, and yet this oe 7 virtue of the 
oversight of man, has possibly suffered more 
for the want of financing than any other industry 
on the market today. 

_It was not until the inception of the Automo- 
bile Funding Company of erica, with its 
home office in Los Angeles, brought about by 
Mr. Charles A. Bradley, its originator, and now 
the president of the company, that purchasers of 
automobiles or trucks, by individuals or corpor- 
ations, could, to any measurable degree, own and 
operate these conveyances on a basis where 
(especially with the truck ) they could practical- 
ly earn their own price. 

However, the plan was so well laid and the 
demand so great for use of money in this cor- 
poration, that the company had been so flooded 
with applications from business concerns to fi- 
nance their various purchases, that even while 
the proposition was so attractive from the 
standpoint of buying stock in the company, the 
demands for money have far exceeded, up to 
the present time, the ability of the company to 


Garland Ames Bockingham, Vice-Pres of 
The Automobile Funding Co. of America 


fully meet them. This can only be accounted 
for by the stringency in the money market ever 
since the commencement of the operation of 
this company, some five months ago, for ab- 
solute figures are shown by the books of the 
company, that even with a certain small capital- 
ization and under the present expense, the com- 
pany is showing an earning power of over fifty- 
sever per cent. 

The plans of the corporation are meeting with 
general favor wherever the methods of the com- 
pany are known, and it is certain that one of the 
very few real good investments that is on the 
market today, will not be open to the public very 
long at the present price. The stock of this 
company is now selling at the ground-floor price 
of its par value—$10.00 per share—and there is 
no promotion stock or other dead horses for 
which an investor usually has to pay when buy- 
ing stock in many corporations. 

e company has thus far been financed 
through stock sales made to reputable citizens, 
financiers, business and professional men, who 
have been able to see the possibilities of the 
corporation, and it has been conceded by a 
number of the best financiers in California that 
this institution, with proper management, can 
be made a financial monument of success, of 
which California will have reason to be proud, 
and that the stockholders of the company will 
be in possession of a security having a dividend 
power considerably beyond a majority of invest- 
ments that are offered in the public market today. 


The written demands on the company today 
for monies required during the next nine months 
run over $1,000,000.00. 

The dealers in all instances act as the sales- 
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agents of the omeuy without com tion, 


and all sales are financed through the dealer, 
getting the anenes very excellent percen 
rom the dealer. e cars or trucks are fully 
insured, for which the buyer pays the premium, 
the company acts as brokers for the insured, 
tting a very excellent commission, and the 
uyers of the cars or trucks make the company 
monthly payments on all purchases, the company 
securing another profit from the buyer on his de- 
payments. 

The plan of the company is almost a banking 
one, with three distinct sources of profit to a 
bank’s one source of profit, and in each instance 
the three factors or sources of profit to the 
company are beneficial both to the dealers and 
— of the cars and trucks. 

e company, by virtue of the Criminal 
Section of the Federal Code, has full pro- 
tected itself, and has as a field the entire United 
States. One case of infringement under the 
copyright laws was tried out in the courts of Los 
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Angeles some two months ago with a verdict for 


r. Bradley, the president of the company, 
has been a handler of large i his 
life. He is essentially a Westerner, having 
spent the greater portion of the last fifteen 

in the Western States. He is a keen, well ac- 
complished business man, up to the minute, 
p= neat in securing business and successful 
and resourceful in handling it. He stands very 
high in financial circles on the Coast. The other 
Directors of the company are men of a great 
deal of prominence in Southern California. 
among whom are: Mr. L. C. Waite, a man 
prominent in financial affairs in the South, and a 
director of the Santa Fe Railway; Mr. Philo J. 
Beverage, a prominent banker and son of the 
Ex-Governor of Illinois; Mr. J. 8. Conwell, Ex- 
President Automobile Dealers Association of 
Southern California, and a member of the Los 
Angeles City Council; together with other 
business men and bankers 


California Sunset 


By Florence E. Casebeer 


Night's curtain of darkness 
Falls low on the bay. 

No lingering! 

No gloaming! 

As passes the day. 


One bour all the heaven 
Is radiant with light. 


No fading! 


No_ gloaming! 
As cometh the night. 


Life’s sun in the zenith 
And then in the west. 
No weakening! 
No gloaming! 
As cometh my rest. 


O when in Time’s fullness 
My circuit is run. 
No sorrowing! 
No gloaming! 
My life’s work is done. 
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THE PLANTING OF THE LARGEST SPINELESS CACTUS 
NURSERY IN THE WORLD 











ILLIAM L. Wilson (“Bill Wilson’’ ), is He is secretary and treasurer of the Spineless 
well known throughout Southern Cali- Cactus Nursery & Land Company, which com- 
fornia as the “King of the Spineless pany has at the present time 37,000 cactus plants 
Cactus Growers,’”’ and is one of our im- now growing, and which are increasing at the 

rtant citizens of Los Angeles, as wellas _ratio of five to one, or better, per annum. 

being widely known throughout the entire West The company has 500 acres of land growing in 

and Old Mexico. cactus at Oceanside, California, which were 























The perfect “leaf” or joint of the spineless, flat-jointed Opuntia. Joint about 16 in. long. Graham Photo 
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Perfect “Blades,” 


selected by the best experts in the country, par- 
ticularly looking to the cultivation of spineless 
cactus. 

When seen at his apartments at Hotel Alexan- 
dria, Mr. Wilson gave an enthusiastic and 
succint account of the cactus industry. “Al- 
though it is no = known aeowient the 
country,” Mr. Wilson went on to say, “spineless 
cactus has been in use as a cattle food for cen- 
turies—and a wonderful food it is. I know it 
has been claimed that the discovery is of very 
recent origin, by a man prominent in agricultural 
and fruit circles in California, but such is not the 
case. For many hundreds of years it has been 
used as a cattle food throughout Asia and Africa, 
and has been known in the southern part of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“The high cost of beef in the United States has 
led to much research in order to discover a cheap, 
substantial food that will lower the cost of “4 
duction, and enable cattle men to feed 
cattle at a much lower rate. This has given ed 


to the erroneous impression that spineless cactus 
was discovered but recently. 
“T have known of it for many years, have read 


considerable ing its merits, but really have 
given very little attention to it until the last 
year, and after ey ae myself that I believed 
. was a substantial f that had come to stay, 

I organized my company of which I am now 
secretary and treasurer and general manager. 

“T have interviewed a great many of my friends 
from the State of Sonora, Mexico, and have the 
assurance of a ready market for all the cactus we 
can raise. We p a to secure large land 
holdings, immediate after the unpleasantness 


or joints, and fruit of the Spineless Cactus. 


Graham Photo 


is settled in the State of Sonora, and ship our 

entire production to Mexico to be replanted, and 

in two years from the present time we hope to be 

able to not only supply spineless cactus by the 

ton, but to support feeding stations where cattle 
be fed until ready for market. 

“We have demonstrated our faith in spineless 
cactus by investing our capital to a large extent. 
There is no more fruitful field for the investor. 
The demand for cheap cattle food never can be 
adequately filled. Spineless cactus fulfills all 
the demands of cattle growers, and while there 
will accrue to the grower and investor an enor- 
mous profit, because of the immense demand, at 
the same time, cattle growers throughout the 
country will be able to buy their food at a much 
lower price than now obtains, but will have a 
product much superior to anything that is now 
on the market. When the value of spineless 
cactus is fully realized and appreciated, Southern 
Cliafornia will have an industry that will loom 
larger than anything yet attempted in the land 
of sunshine and flowers.” 

Aside from being in the business of growing and 
——e spineless cactus, Mr. Wilson is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Los Angeles Buildin 
Cay has large tracts of land in an 

Angeles that they are sub-dividing 
and selling to the small investor. This company 
builds the — for the prospective purchaser 
and sells a ranch and home complete on small 
monthly payments. 

“Bill” is one of Los Angeles’ best boosters, 
and knows the future of the City of Los Angeles 
to be bounded only by prosperity, happiness, 
sunshine and flowers. 
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THE TEA-BOB 


A Simple, Scientific Service You Never Before Believed Possible 


NEW household economy that is 
al making its appearance recently on 

many Tea tables is the subject of 

much interested Tea-table talk. 
It is nothing more or less than a floating 
Tea basket, that, together with the Tea 
leaves is immersed when the fresh boiling 
water is first poured onto it and that 
rises out of the Tea beverage at the 
proper instant—just as the theine is 
dissolved from the Tea leaves and before 
the Tannic Acid has begun to accumulate. 


This device is being called the London 
Tea Bob, because in London, where 
hundreds of millions of pounds of Tea 
is valued every year, it is the custom to 
time each steeping with a sand-glass, 
just as this TEA BOB automatically 
times the steeping. In the TEA BOB 
this is done by letting a portion of the 
boiling water drain through a mathe- 
matically proportioned hole in the Tea 
basket, so that at just the proper time 
the float automatically lifts the perfectly 
drawn leaves out of the beverage. 


Ever since the early Chinese doctors, 
hunting for a preventative of typhoid 
fever, discovered the virtue of Tea, 
doctors, food chemists and Tea-packers 
have all been trying hard to educate Tea- 
drinkers to a proper use of the leaf. It 
seems that Tea has its proper and its 
improper uses and that only an expert 
or very careful cook has customarily 
secured the exact virtues of the Tea leaf 
without what in these days of strict 
labeling of products is often termed “an 
added foreign substance.” 


Of course Tannin, or Tannic Acid, is 


not foreign to the Tea leaf, but it is 
entirely foreign to the properly-brewed 
Tea beverage; and if the beverage instead 
of the leaf were an article of inter-state 
commerce, regulations would probably 
be established by the Department of 
Agriculture as to the maximum amount 
of Tannin, or Tannic Acid, which it 
might contain in order to entitle it to 
be sold under the name of Tea. One- 
tenth of one per cent of Benzoate cf 
Soda is looked at with much disfavor on 
account of its action in retarding diges- 
tion. What might be the attitude where 
the percentage of Tannin, or Tannic 
Acid, which also retards digestion, is 
raised from the harmless amount of one 
per cent in the proper brewing of Tea, to 
five and ten per cent as in an ordinary 
family brewing of the leaf. 

In recent years there has been quite a 
little discussion of this subject since the 
New York Herald devoted several pages 
to the securing of medical opinion as to 
the healthfulness of Tea. 

The most eminent American physicians 
were quoted; England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia and even India were 
raked over in an effort to determine 
whether Ceylon and Indian Teas are as 
healthful as Japan and China Teas, with 
the result that the opinion was almost 
universal that the grade or kind of Tea 
was of slight consequence compared to 
the exactness with which the steeping is 
performed; that, when steeped with pre- 
cision, so as to secure the theine, the 
virtue and invigorating quality of the 
Tea leaf, without the Tannin, or Tannic 
Acid, which has a bitter, astringent taste 
and retards digestion, Tea is a beverage 
suited to the most delicate system. 

The TEA BOB has been called by the 
Tea and Coffee Trade Journal “the new 
genii of the tea pot.” Verily “BOB” is 
a good fairy and the service he renders 
is certainly to make the “bully beverage” 
at its best. 











A CITY of UNDEVELOPED 


OPPORTUNITIES 


By Frank E. Kellogg 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
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HE city of Santa Barbara, which is the 
county seat and business center of Santa 
Barbara oy, California, is situated 
in the valley of the same name on that 
portion of the shore of the Pacific Ocean 

known as Santa Barbara Channel, in latitude 34} 
degrees North, and longitude 1194 degrees West, 
370 miles Southeast of San Francisco, and 104 
miles West of Los Angeles, and is on the main 
coast line of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 


zations, a G. A. R. post, and both women’s and 
men’s clubs, has two wide-awake daily news- 
papers, maintains a high-class brass band 
throughout the year, has ample opera house and 
theatre accommodations, enjoys excellent ex- 
press, telephone, telegraph, postal, railroad and 
steamer service, boasts of an unusually well 
equipped and efficient fire department with a 
high pressure of water in the city mains, is 
ighted by electricity and gas, has an abundan 








View showing Viaduct along Rincon sea level road, built by Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce 
Photo by Jackson & Semmelmeyer 


General Features of the City 

The population of the city, at the taking of the 
census of 1910, was 11,659. The present popu- 
lation is estimated to be about 13,500. 

It has five banks with segregated deposits 
exceeding $6,000,000.00, a Public Library with 
22,000 volumes; exceptionally social ad- 
van includi pte mes of all denomina- 
tions, lodges of all the leading fraternal organi- 


supply of good pure water drawn by tunnels 
from the heart of the mountain, a 
satisfactory sewer system discharging into the 
sea, is accommodated by nine miles of first-class 
electric railway with modern cars, has twelve 
miles of paved streets, including two miles of 
ocean boulevard, has forty miles of paved sub- 
urban highways and drives, is provided with one 
commercial and one pleasure wharf, four public 
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Pen Sketches of Some of Santa Barbara’s Leading Boosters 


taurants, boarding houses and small hotels, the 


rocess of con- 
city is especially noted as possessing two of the 


parks, a modern bath-house in 
istory and an 


struction, a museum of natural 


athletic park. 

Santa Barbara’s educational facilities consist 
not only of up-to-date public schools all the wa 
from the kindergarten up to the High School, 
but also include parochial schools, two business 
colleges, several private schools for boys and 
girls separately, a neighborhood house, a sloyd 
school, and a State Normal School of Manual 
Arts and Home Economics. 

The city is equipped with large and prosper- 
ous business houses, some of them being as 
elegantly furnished, and carrying as large stocks 
as any retail establishment on the Coast. 

Also the city is emminently prepared to ac- 
commodate its guests. In addition to its 
numerous rooming and apartment houses, res- 


finest large hotels on the Pacific Coast, The 
Potter and The Arlington, both of which are 
marvels of comfort, elegance and safety. 

But Santa Barbara’s especial boast and pecul- 
iar pride is the Old Mission, founded in 1786, 
around which cluster the romances and memories 
of early days, and which proudly stands today, 
on its emminence overlooking the city, the best 
preserved of all the Missions founded in that 
distant period, its rock-built walls and massive 
towers still defying the ravages of time, and the 
sweet music of its — bells still ringing out 
over the city after the lapse of more than a 
hundred years. A grand old landmark of a 
by-gone age, which in its sturdy strength still 
links the present with the past. 
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A new photograph of the Hotel Potter 
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The POTTER HOTEL. This hotel is near 
the railway station and one of the finest and lar- 


gest hostelries in Southern California. It accom- 
modates one thousand guests. Situated on a 
beautiful mound, overlooking the ocean, its im- 
mense surrounding grounds of thirty-six acres 
are ornamented with myriads of choice flowers 
and a great variety of native and tropical plants, 
shrubs and trees. There is a menagerie, tennis 
courts and other attractions. The hotel is open 
during the entire year. 

The table is supplied almost exclusively with 
products from the Potter Farm, which has been 
develo with the one object of insuring a pure, 
healthful supply of milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
poultry, vegetables and a great portion of the 
meats used on the talbe. 

A valuable adjunct to the Potter Hotel is the 
Potter Count Club. This Club occupies 
abour one hundred and fifty acres of the cele- 
brated Hope Ranch. It is five miles from the 
hotel, and is reached by motor-bus, which leaves 
the hotel on schedule time each day; or by horse- 
ao private motor, or carriage over excellent 
roads. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 
In the language of C. M. Gidney in the Santa 
Barbara Saas of February, 1906: 
“Geographically and climatically Santa Bar- 
bara County polis a peculiar and important 
position. Set as a rectangular parallelogram in 
that angle of the California coast where the shore 
line bends like an elbow at Point Conception and 
trends toward the Sunrise, ribbed and stayed 
with parallel and transverse mountain ranges 
broken and diversified by smiling and an 
valleys, washed by the sea on both its southern 
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A Page of Pen Cartoons of Boosting Santa Barbarans 
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The new Arlington Hotel, reconstructed in 1909 





The present building of the ARLINGTON 
HOTEL, located on the corner of Victoria and 
State streets, is a new feature in the city, re- 
placing the old hotel which was elon | four 

ears ago. The “old” Arlington was completed 


i 1876 and destroyed by fire in 1909. The new 
Hotel is a superb and imposing structure of ce- 


ment, steel, fire-proof brick and tile. It is in 
the modified Mission style of architecture, and 
fits into the scenery “like a jewel.” At twilight 
see the mountains “that look on Santa Barbara 


while Santa Barbara looks on the sea!” There 
are the Channel Islands in the blue distance. 
“The dust of Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, the Span- 
ish explorer, who cruised the coast three and a 
half centuries ago, is enshrined upon this, the 
Island of San Miguel;” hence, the very interest- 
ing house-mark of the Arlington Hotel—a Span- 
ish galleon in artistic repetition. 

The hotel accommodates five hundred guests, 
and is most popular in every way. 








A section of the East Boulevard, looking west from Graham’s Point 
Photo by Jackson & Semmelmeyer 
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They are Progressive Citizens—Why? 





They Boost. 
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Santa Barbara Suburban Good Roads among live oak groves 


and western shores, no county in the Golden 
State is more interesting or attractive. Its 
southern shore constitutes the only considerable 
east-and-west coast trend on our Western litoral, 
hence it is the only shore line in all this Western 
land that faces the sun. 

“Lying as it does on both sides the isothermal 
wall between Northern and Southern California, 
its climate partakes of the best of each, that 
part lying north of the Santa Ynez range fur- 
nishing the best specimen of Northern California 
climate, and that portion lying south of that 
range and along the shore of the Santa Barbara 
Channel, having long been famous as the Cli- 
matic Capital, not only of Southern California, 
but of the world.” 

Directly south of the County lies a chain of 
four mountainous islands, about thirty miles 
distant from the mainland, the two largest, 
Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz, being embraced 
within the County limits. 

The County, aside from the islands, is seventy 
miles in length by thirty-five miles in breadth, 
representing an area of two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty square miles, to which the islands 
add one hundred and eighty more, a total of 
two thousand six hundred and thirty square 
miles, and being about twice the area of the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Almost the entire eastern portion of the Coun- 
ty of the main land comprising about one-half 

e area, is very mountainous, and has been 
formed into the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve 
containing 754,000 acres. The following is an 


Photo by Jackson & Semmelmeyer 


estimate made in a Chamber of Commerce Re- 
port in 1901 of the land of the pone | available 
t 


for practical uses for both agricultural and 
grazing purposes, together with the names and 
location of the valleys to which they belong: 


Santa Maria Valley—lying in extreme 
northern part of County 

Los Alamos Valley—south of Santa 
Maria Valley 

Lompoc Ling Mag nen western 
part Santa Ynez River basin 

Santa Ynez Valley—forming eastern 
part Santa Ynez River basin 

Santa Barbara Valley—lying between 
crest of Santa Ynez Mountains an 


250,000 A 
150,000 A 
230,000 A 
200,000 A 


In the Santa Barbara Valley the chief pro- 
ducts are hay, barley, vegetables of all kinds, 
berries, Lima beans, olive oil and pickled olives, 
loquats, Japanese persimmons, lemons and 
English walnuts. The northern section of the 
County is devoted to the production of hay, 
wheat, oats, barley, beans, mustard, beet sugar, 
apricots, apples, honey, poultry, dairy products 
live stock and crude petroleum. The annual 
value of the sastenttedl samiintie of the County 
is approximately $6,000,000.00, and the value of 
the crude petroleum exceeds this amount by 
half a million dollars. 
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Mission, Santa Barbara 
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Water Supply 

In the valleys north of the mountains there 
are abundant opportunities for storing the winter 
flood waters for summer irrigation, while as 
regards the Santa Barbara very 7S south of 
the mountains, a great municipal project has 
been undertaken for the bringing of an abundant 
water supply through a four-mile tunnel from 
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the Santa Ynez River to the city, from whence, 
after supplying the needs of the city with both 
water and electric pore, it can used for 
irrigation on the lands adjacent to the city. 

e tunnel has already been completed, and 
it remains now to build a storage reservoir on the 
Santa Ynez River for impounding the flood 
waters of the winter season. The great abun- 
dance of the water supply will be apparent when 
it is understood that back of the reservoir site 
there is a ey basin comprising 207 square 
miles, on which there is an average annual rain- 
fall of approximately 25 inches. 

A most remarkable feature of the tunnel 
project is the fact that as the work has proceeded 
the sale of the water developed in the tunnel 
has produced a revenue exceeding the annual 
payments required on the bonds, including both 
interest and sinking fund. 


The Climate at the City of Santa Barbara 

The waters of the Santa Barbara Channel, 
acting as a great regulator, Sore the heat 
of summer and subduing the cold of winter, the 
east and west trend of the coast line with the 
shelter of the ef paralleling mountains to the 
north which break the force of the trade winds 
from that direction, and the protection of the 
islands on the south, which modify the rawness 
of the sea breeze, all contribute to a climatic 
excellence found nowhere else on the Pacific 
Coast, and not surpassed anywhere in the world. 
The mean temperature of summer and winter 
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. The hottest days of 
summer 90 di , and the coldest 
ights of winter seldom fall below 32 degrees. 
e av wind movement is only 34 miles 
hour. e average hunidity of the air is 
9 per cent. The average rain-fall is practically 
18 inches. There are 240 clear days in the year. 
The nights are never sultry. The climate is 
just warm enough for comfort in winter, and 
cool enough in summer, while the mosquito, the 
bane of most Southern climates, is conspicuous 
here only for his absence. 

Cyclones are absolutely unheard of; sun 
strokes never occur; thunder storms, even of the 
mildest type, are exceedingly rare; and, although 
not a climatic feature, we will add that an earth- 
quake worthy of the name has not occurred 
here within the last one hundred years. The 
delightfulness of our climate is only equaled by 
its healthfulness. Malaria is unknown here, 
and epidemic diseases die out about as they 
enter. 
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Enchanting Scenery 


Here are found some of the most charmin 
automobile and carri drives in the State o 
California. Some lead along the ocean shore, 
some along the foothills overlooking the valley, 
city and channel, some along shaded avenues 
skirted by walnut and lemon orchards, some 
— canyon streams densely shaded by grand 
old live oaks and sycamores, and still others 
lead through mountain passes to the wooded 
valleys beyond. 
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To the lover of nature the foot paths and horse- 
back trails, of which there are a hundred miles 
or more constructed near the city, offer especial 
inducements. These trails | to charming 
water-falls, into shady nooks bedecked with 
ferns, around Le proven mountain crags and 
up to the summit of many a lofty peak, furnish- 
ing panoramic views of great extent and rugged 


grandeur. 
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The Sportsman’s Paradise 

The sportsman finds good quail, pigeon and 
deer hunting in their respective seasons in the 
mountains north of the city, and excellent trout 
fishing in the Santa Ynez and Santa Maria 
Rivers and their tributaries, while the trolling 
in the Channel for Yellow-tail, Bonita, Albicore, 
Barracuda and other gamy fish is uns N 

Out-Door Recreation 

Santa Barbara is a celebrated play-ground. 
Here the tennis court, the golf links and polo 
field invite you. Do you enjoy a plunge in the 
breakers? The Santa Barbara beach is cele- 
brated for the gentleness of its surf, the absence 
of undertow, and the pleasant temperature of 
its water, which in summer time runs from 68 . 
to 74 degrees, and drops to only,60 degrees in Ap. = 
mid winter. Sain aed ARS OF SUCESSFUL. 

Are you fond of camp life? The 754,000-acre Bevras Sa ae 
forest reserve is right at hand with its shady |Goe2 TAR 
retreats and murmuring streams, and offers | 20c?ow 73 49 *rpanri 
rare sport with rod and gun. mgdendtieaed Lizsee “saa 





















































Cartoons of more Santa Barbara Live Wires : 
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Business Men of Santa Barbara Who Boost 
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One of the Side Entrance Cars of Santa Barbara’s new street car system 
Photo by W. L. Newton 


Do you enjoy a ride on the water? The 
placid Channel presents unsurpassed induce- 
ments. A trip across the channel to the rugged 
cave-pierced islands, a veritable wonderland, 
whose surrounding waters are teeming with a 
marvelous abundance and variety of marine life, 
including the wonderful seal rookeries, is an 
experience never to be forgotten. 


Present Rapid Development 


The history of Santa Barbara began with the 
founding of the Spanish presidio, or fort, in 1782. 
For a hundred years the growth was slow, and 
up to comparatively recent years the city re- 
tained many of the lostages of a Spanish pueblo, 
the adobe houses with tile roofing Seine much in 
evidence. A few of these still remain, some of 
which have historic value and are highly re- 
garded and carefully preserved. But now the 
traces of Spanish architecture are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and the predominance of Spanish 
population and influence is a thing of the past, 
and easy-going old Santa Barbara has thoroughly 
awakened to a new life and is very swiftly put- 
ting on the airs of a 20th century American city. 
At the present moment, the\Street Railway 
Company is putting the finishing touches on a 
splendid street railway system@costing over 
$375,000.00. The new Federal Building, now 
well under way will cost $110,000.00. The 
State Normal School, now aoe es, 
will cost $150,000.00. The new ttage Hos- 


t all . a i . 
South Portal of Santa Barbara's Four-Mi:e Tunnel, showing 
water developed in the mountains 
Jackson & Semmelmeyer, Photo 
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Boosters who are helping to make history in Santa Barbara 
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completed, cost $100,000.00. New 
oy {ldines now far advanced, will cost 
$135,000.00. Business buildings, now far ad- 
vanced, will cost $335,000.00. A splendid new 
apartment house, just completed, $80,000.00. 
Private residences under way, $200,000.00. » # 
M.C. A. 4 under way, $65,000.00. New 
Episcopal Church, just completed, $50,000.00. 
American Film Manufacturing Company’s Stu- 
dio, under way, $75,000.00. All aggregating 
$1,675,000.00. Also the Rivera Com 
prominent members of which are the following 
well known men: William R. Staats, W. L. 
Kelley and George A. Bachelder—are starting 
to improve, at enormous expense, their large and 
elegant holdings on what is known as “Mission 
Ridge,” lying north of the city, preparatory to 
placing the same on the market in subdivisions 
for home purposes. The splendid development 
work recently done by the same men in Berkeley, 
Piedmont and Pasadena, give ample assurance 
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of a great results expected from their opera- 
tions 

In addition to all this, rights-of-way are 
secured and plans are maturing for an “‘Aroun 
the City Boulevard.” and the city is just enter- 
ing upon a gigantic system of street improve- 
ment that will take years to complete, and whose 
cost will run into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. And, best of all, the increase in popu- 
lation is keeping steady and even pace with the 
material development. 

Last but not least, Santa Barbara is situtated 
on the coast route of the State Highway, and 
hopes soon to be connected by a paved thorough- 
fare with both Northern and the Southern me- 
tropolis of the State, with all that that means. 

urely “sun-kissed, ocean-washed, mountain- 
— island-guarded Santa Barbara” is at 


t taking the place to which her natural en- 
vironments entitle her. 

Her present is big with enterprise and oppor- 
tunity and her future bright with promise. 











Edgerley Court Apartments 
Photo by Jackson & Semmelmeyer 


EDGERLEY COURT is the most modern 


apartment house both in appointment and con- - 


struction, between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
— This imposing structure was designed 
i Arthur B. Benton, of Los Angeles, for the 

t Coast Apartments Company, and is under 


the management of Nelson Millett, vice-presi- 


dent of the Company, of ;whichjDr.‘F.{M." Pat- 
tenger is president. 

It has forty elegantly furnished apartments 
and a number of single rooms, covering 275x108 
feet, across the street from and overlooking 
= a grounds of the Arlington 

ote 











Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 








Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








The name Gesell (husband and wife) is well known in the educational world to stand for 
progress and advance. In their recent book they give joy to the real men and women of the age,— 
the thinkers, the livers, the doers. They are no A ust academic preachers. Listen: “We ought 
to'see more children in half-naked garb, as the Greeks did,—bare arms, legs, chests,—to give us a 
feeling for the beauty and nobility of the human form.” Again: “By bringing new health, gladness, 
and creativeness into the primary school, a large and precious measure of perishable elements in 
human material can be saved to the race.’’Here is the attitude of the authors to the primary child: 
“He has many untouched reservoirs of interest and capacity. He is ripe for unguessed avenues of 
activity and attainment.” To bring these reservoirs to pour out their streams and to utilize these 
hidden powers of activity and attainment should be the aim of every primary teacher and to this 
end this useful book is written. It is a great advance. It strikes a new keynote. Its advice if 
intelligently followed will mean decided advantage to the race. It is divided into four parts, each of 
jee tay separate chapters, exhaustively presents its theme. Part I deals with Humanitarianism 
and ild; The Scientific Interpretation of Life; The Scientific Study of the Child.” Part 2, 


in five chapters deals with the Genetic Bac und, Part 3 with the P gy of the Primary School, 
and Part 4 with the Conservation of Child Life. It is a book that I wi every teacher and parent 


could read with studious care. Tbe Normal Child and Primary Education, By Arnold L. and Beatrice 
Chandler Gesell, $1.25, 342 pages, Ginn & Company, Boston. 


be, Do you know how to converse? or, are you merely a talker? When you “converse’’ do you do 
all the talking, or let the “other fellow” have a chance? To converse means to listen as well as to 
talk, for ‘‘con” means “with” not “to.” Many a person talks “to” another, but not “with” him, 
hence there is no conversation. It is a monologue instead of a dialogue. Don’t you desire to be a 
good conversationalist? Then buy and read carefully Mary Green Conklin’s Conversation—W bat 
to Say and How to Say It. In this most chatty and readable book we are shown “What Conversation 
is and What it is Not,” “Discussion versus Controversy,’ “Gossip,”” “What Guests Should Talk 
About at Dinner,” ‘Talk of Host and Hostess at Dinner,” “Interruption in Conversation,” ‘Power 
of Fitness, Tact and Nicety in Business Words.”’ The book is entirely different from the old-fash- 
ioned manuals in that it deals with principles, not formal details. It is an excellent mental guide 
with a most laudable purpose. Conversation; What To Say and How To Say It, by Mary Green 
Conklin, 186 pages, 75 cents net, by mail postpaid 82 cents, Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


Jack London writes with such convincing verisimilitude that he leads you to believe that a 
white girl actually did reign over a band of Indians in Alaska, where a gold-hunting engineer found her. 
He also tells you of an rag ogre that followed and caught a carrier-pigeon and its blackmailing, 
dynamiting owner. In his 7be Mexican he gives a motive to a young prize-fighter that ennobles his 
calling and reveals how diversified are the causes that operate in the hearts of men when they seem 
to be united for a common purpose. The story The Madness of Jobn Harned is not only fine art but 
it is by far the keenest and most forceful satirical condemnation of the Mexican bull-fight I have 
ever read. The book, throughout, is full of that tremendous power of the primitive, virile, out-of-door 
man that London so wonderfully typifies in himself, and at the same time measures well up to the 
high standard of artistic excellence that compels the admiration of the most critical. The Nigbt- 
ar 2 big 4 of short stories ), By Jack London, 290 pages, with colored frontispiece, The Century 

., New York. 


Harry Edward Freund, of Chicago, Ill., has issued his “Toast” To California in card form, 
beautifully illuminated with the Bear, the Great Seal, and the Poppies. It is as follows: “California, 
The Land of Mental Activity, the Land of Homes with Sunshine and Roses, of Men who look you in 
the eye and you by the hand, the Land upon whose shores the grand Pacific rolls in its great 

and cb ing you with that noblest thought of Life, your love for your fellow men.” It 
makes a beautiful office adornment. 
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The Wood Carver of ’Lymdus made the name of Mary E. Waller known to hundreds of thous- 
ands of book-lovers. Her later have added to her fame. In her latest novel she has tackled 
@ vast theme. A man and woman find themselves in the wilderness of life in strange and extraor- 
dinarily peculiar circumstances. Most people have a set of maxims, of pretty conventions by which 
they shape their lives. But here were velitiies that didn’t fit any of the maxims or conventions, 
hence the couple had to think and act for themselves. The novel is vivid, intense, realistic and from 
the start arouses the keenest sympathy for the heroine. This does not relax one moment for the plot 
is remarkable and unusual, while the characters and situations are presented with graphic power. 
A Cry in the Wilderness, By Mary E. Waller, with a frontispiece in color by Arthur I. Keller, 428 
pages, $1.30 net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


No reader of American novels needs to be told that Marah Ellis Ryan’s Flute of the Gods is a 
tape a and graphically told story. Mrs. Ryan has not only written an interesting novel but she 
8 placed ethnologists and students of Indian life, lore and character under great obligation for 
this and two others of her books—For the Soul of Rafael and Indian Love Letters. This later work is 
& decided and marked advance upon both of these. In knowledge of the history of the Indian, in 
sympathetic insight into his character, in the firm grasp of dramatic incidents and in forceful presen- 
tation Mrs. Ryan has here surpassed herself. My own thirty years of intimate association has not 
been for nothing. I have been favored with many glimpses into their Hall of Mysteries and I know 
that Mrs. Ryan has been more fully initiated than many a professional ethnologist. Indeed I would 
far rather accept her estimate of the Pueblo Indian as revealed in this novel than that of most of 
those who have written about them in a professional way. The story grows more powerful as it 
papas and its pictures of Tahante and his devoted love are pathetic in the extreme, and as true 
to Indian nature as art can make them. The Flute of the Gods, By Marah Ellis Ryan, with twenty- 
four wonderful pho phs by Edward S. Curtis, reproduced in photogravure, 338 pages, $1.50 
net, post paid $1.67, . A. Stokes Company, New York: 


One of the classics of modern times on The Family is Dr. Charles Franklin Thwing’s scholarly 
and yet poe study on this great vital question. Just so long as men are men and women are 
women the relationship of the two in family life will be of the most vital importance. How the family 


institution has grown to its present position through all the ages—the prehistoric pon' the ee 
le e 
is of 


among the Greeks, Romans and Jews, during the first Christian centuries, in the Mid 
family and the Catholic and Protestant churches, as an institution divine and human, as a 
oni order, its individual members, its relationship to property, as a social institution are all fully 

i . There are also chapters on “The Family Destroyed,” and “The Family under a Socialized 
Society.” Dr. Thwing has gathered facts from every source, he has presented them clearly and 
with force, he argues for the preservation of the family in its highest and best sense, and his views 
and conclusions are a distinct contribution to the est form of Christian sociology. The Family; 
an Historical and Social Study, by Charles Franklin ing, president of Western Reserve University, 
and Carrie F. Butler Thwing, revised and enlarged edition, 258 pages, $1.60 net, postpaid $1.75, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“The writer believes that the reader also has the Spirit of Interpretation and often needs but a 
hint to light his torch and give him the joy of receiving directly from the Spirit.” It is in this thought 
that Annie Rix Militz interprets the Sermon on the Mount. She says the many years of Jesus's life 
that are unknown typify the silent, invisible workings of the Divine Man within. This beautiful 
booklet will be helpful to all who will read it. Its price is 50 cents. 

Two other of Mrs. Militz’s books are Primary Lessons in Christian Living and Healing, and 
Spiritual mage . A study in concentration in the Busy Life. The former is $1.00, the 
latter 50 cents, an all may be had from the author, Los Angeles, Calif. In this latter book each 
day is given its spiritual name as follows: Sunday, Rest Day; Monday, Freedom Day; Tuesday, 
Love Day; Wednesday, Wisdom Day; Thursday, Toeer Day; Friday, ity Day; Saturday, Per- 
fection Day. Every egter is help’ ul and spiritually stimulating. 

Travel books are useful to stay-at-homes as well as those who travel. The former thus gain 
Room pete and description what the others gain through the eye. But even to the traveler a 
hand iving historical information and pointing out thi that might escape the eye of the 
untrained o erisa t help. Such a useful little book is Kate F. Kimball’s English Cathedral 
Journey. With this in oo the visitor, in reality or in imagination, can visit the cathedrals, learn 
of their history, architecture, past associations and present condition. The illustrations are er 
and good and the text is clear and informing. An English Cathedral Journey, by Kate F. Kimball. 
304 pages, 74 illustrations, $1.50 net, Thos. Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 


Lou Wescott Beck and his dog, Rufus, have been doing noble work on the California “Sahara” 
in placing sign-boards to direct travelers over this weary waste to water-holes and settlements. They 
are worthy subjects, therefore, for the interesting verses written by Martin J. Boutelle, of Pasadena. 
He writes of “The American Sahara,” “The Desert Lure,” “The Travel Quest,” “The Sign on the 
Desert,” “A Tribute to Rufus,” ete., with knowledge and sympathy. TNS 

The neat twelve- brochure concludes with a — song “That’s California.” 
Rensll On * American Sabara and That's California, By Martin J. Boutelle, 109 West Green St. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for 
a dainty dessert confection. Whether served 
with ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are 
equally delightful. The sweet, creamy filling of 
Nabisco—the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing 
to be desired. Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 
alain 0 cg eek. diag Aas tae ae ee 


ness. Alluring squares in filled some that it melts on the tongue disclosing 
sugar-wafer form. a kernel of almond-flavored cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














POEMS WORTH MEMORIZING 
Masterpieces of Western Poetry 


Return of The Vaquero 


Bailey Millard 


ONCE MORE I AM UNDER YOUR SPELL, 
GRAY LAND STRETCHING FAR TO THE PEAKS; 
DREAR LAND AND DEAR LAND, IT IS WELL 
FOR YOUR SPIRIT TO MINE AGAIN SPE , 
OF BLESSEDNESS PRIMAL IT SPEAKS. 


I WAS TEMPTED AFAR, I WAS SOLD 
BUT THEY NEVER SHALL SELL ME AGAIN 

TO THE EASE OF TOWN SHELTERS THAT HOLD 
SUBTLE CHARM FOR THE PALE, INDOOR MEN, 
SORDID CITIES THAT LURE SORDID MEN. 


FREE! HOW I HAVE CHAFED TO BE FREE! 
YEAR FOLLOWED DISPIRITED YEAR 

THE WHILE YOU WERE WAITING FOR ME— 
WAITING CALMLY TO WELCOME ME HERE; 
NOW, CHASTENED, I COME TO YOU HERE. 


I AM COME AS ONE WHO HAS FELT 
THE PUNITIVE HAND IN ITS HASTE, 

WHILE BEFORE THE FALSE ALTARS HE KNELT; 
I AM COME TO FORGET IN THIS WASTE 
A LIFE THAT WAS WASTER THAN WASTE. 


WASTE? YOU ARE NO WASTE, GRAY OLD PLAIN, 
BUT RICH IN RICH GIFTS TO THE MIND 

NOT BORN OF INANITY VAIN; 
ARID FANCY MAY ARIDNESS FIND, 
BUT YOUR BEAUTY IS NOT FOR THE BLIND. 








IT IS GOOD TO BE HERE; IT IS GOOD 


TO SEE JUNIPERS STORM-PROOF WHOSE ROOTS 

BURROW DEEP; GOOD YON LONE COTTONWOOD; 
GOOD, AFAR THERE, THE BLUE BLUR OF BUTTES— 
MY RELIGIOUS, MY SKY-LOVING BUTTES! 


BEYOND WHERE THE GRAY GREASEWOODS NOD, 
WHERE MY GAZE THE BOLD SENTRY PEAKS BAR, 
A BUZZARD IS SPYING ABROAD, 
MYSTIC SPIRALS ARE LEADING HIM FAR, 
AND HE PLEASETH MINE EYE LIKE A STAR. 


ENOUGH OF REPRESSIONS, ENOUGH 
OF CONSTRAINTS AND CONFORMITIES SERE 
AND COMPLEXITIES; LET THE GOOD, ROUGH 
WEST WIND OF THIS PLAIN SWEEP THEM CLEAR; 
ITS BREATH MAKES ME FRANKER AND FREER. 


AND OUT OF MY EARS LET IT BLOW 
ALL ECHOES OF THAT DREARY SCHOOL, 

WHICH OF NATURE IS ALWAYS THE FOE, 
AND WHICH FOR HIS WEALTH HAILS THE FOOL, 
DRIVE OUT ALL THE DRAWING ROOM DROOL! 


AH, ELOQUENT LAND! I HAVE HEARD, 

BLOWN ABROAD ON YOUR WILD, VAGRANT AIRS, 
A BALM-BRINGING, SENSE-SOOTHING WORD, 

A WORD TO CALM ALL MY DESPAIRS, 

A WHISPER OF STARRY AFFAIRS. 


WISE LAND, IN YOUR SILENCES WISE, 
YOUR IMMENSITIES ONE SPREADING SCROLL 
OF DEEP REVELATION TO EYES 
THAT CAN READ, LET ME READ, SWELL MY SOUL; 
HERE IS ROOM FOR THE GROWTH OF A SOUL! 
From “Songs of the Press,” by Bailey Millard. Elder & Shepard. 
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YOSEMITE FALLS, YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 





